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GRANDMOTHER. 





You stay there at home all the day, grandmother, 
You linger and potter at home all the week, 

Your son or your daughter, but not a soul other 
At morning or evening with whom you can speak, 


You sit there at home by the month, grandmother, 
You worry and wait by the hearth all the year, 

An occasional neighbor to cheer or to bother, 
Then silence, foreboding, like midnight or fear. 


The young ones have flown from the nest, grand- 
mother, 
Brood after brood they have taken their flight; 
You have missed every one, each sister and brother 
And you sit there alone in the shadows of night. 


No wonder your senses are failing, grandmother, 
Your strength and your health apd your hope on 
the wane, 
Grown rusty and crasty just like any other 
Utensil that long under cobwebs has lain, 


Go out to the bustling world, grandmother, 
Get weary and sleep like a baby at night, 
This modern receipt can excel every other; 
Turn back, dear old dame, into sunwarmth and 
light. 


Take partin the work of the world, grandmother, 
Old ladies to-day are all active and young; 

The aches and the sighs they banish together, 
Keep active in thought, keep cheerfu! of tongue! 





MISS COZBE’S “DUTIES OF WOMEN.” 





Margaret Fuller Ossoli, in her ‘‘Woman 
inthe Nineteenth Century,” describes the 
multitude of books sent to her by her 
friends, all bearing on ‘‘Woman’s Mission” 
or ‘*‘Woman’s Duties.” In the forty years 
that have since elapsed, this didactic library 
must have quadrupled; and with the im- 
proved education and position of Woman, 
the tone of such books is far more enlight- 
ened than it once was. Rev. Dr. Eliot of 
St. Louis, for instance, has recently pub- 
lished a work of this kind that should rank 
far above most of its predecessors; but the 
best of all such books is the newly-publish- 
ed ‘‘Duties of Women” by Frances Power 
Cobbe (Boston; Geo. H. Ellis.) 

Now that ‘‘George Eliot’ is gone, there 
is probably no woman in England so well 
equipped for general literary work as Miss 
Cobbe. She has had much good mental 
training, with eminent common sense; she 
holds her thoughts with as firm a grasp as 
Harriet Martineau, while less led astray by 
the imagination, and far more capable of 
humility. Her ablest work “Intuitive 
Morals” was written just when the transcen- 
dental period, so called, began to wane, and 
has rather gone out of sight with that eb- 
bing tide; when the tide turns, as I am sure 
it will, against what is now called the “‘sci- 
entific” theory of morals, it is certain that 
this remarkable book will have the justice 
it deserves, It is pleasant to see that Miss 
Cobbe still reaffirms her faith in the intui- 
tive side of the argument, and still protests 
against reducing the sense of right and 
wrong to a mere deduction from experience. 

‘‘In my essay on Intuitive Morals, I have 
done what lay in my power to work out a 
consistent theory of ethics, mainly on the 
lines of Kant’s Grundlegung der Sitten, in 
harmony with a definite theism; and in my 
Darwinism in Morals, and the preface to 
my Lopes of the Human Race, 1 have ex- 
plained at length the reasons for my entire 
dissent from the doctrines of the most re- 
cent school of moralists, which trace our 
moral sense to the inherited ‘set’ of our 
brains,—the ‘capitalized experience of our 
tribe,’ (as Mr. Martineau has happily ex- 
pressed it) affording us a slight prejudice in 
favor of honesty and truth, and a certain 
distaste of cruelty and lies.” (P. 28, and 
compare pp. 90-1.) 





It is pleasant to find Miss Cobbe referring 
much of her intellectual and moral impulse 
to American teachers;—Samuel J. May and 
Theodore Parker. She points out in her 
preface that she was not, in early life, con- 
vinced of the importance of the new de- 
mands for women. She says: 

‘It was only after I had labored for some 
time with my honored friend Mary Carpen- 
ter, at Bristol], and learned to feel intense 
interest in the legislation which might pos- 
sibly mitigate the evils of crime and pau- 
perism, that I Seriously asked myself (under 
the upbraiding of that good ola abolilion- 
ist, 8. J. May) why I should not seek for 
political representation as the direct and 
natural means of aiding every reform I had 
at heart.”” (P. 6.) 

It is pleasant to find her adding after- 
wards: 

‘‘Looking back over these years, I find I 
have not lost one jot of faith in the ques 
or expediency of ourdemand. ... Ithink 
more highly of women since I have watch- 
ed them with the calm eyes of middle age; 
and I have more confidence than I had at 
first, both in their ability and their stabili- 
ty.” (P. 7.) 

Elsewhere she says in the same encourag- 
ing way: 

‘‘When women of my age look back on 
the state of things which prevailed in our 
youth, we seem to have passed under a new 
dispensation. ... Only seventeen years 
ago, I myself read a paper in Guild Hall at 
the Social Science Congress, pleading for 
the admission of women to university ue- 
grees; and every newspaper in London 
laughed at me (notably our now most friend- 
ly Spectator) for asking for what wouid 
never be granted. Two years ago, when I 
had the honor to go up on a deputation to 
Lord Granville, to thank him for this very 
admission of women to London University, 
I placed in his hands, to his amusement, 
my much ridiculed address.” (Pp. 22-3, 
including note.) 

This corresponds well with what was said 
to me eight years ago by one of the leaders 
of the English movement for the education 
of women,—that when she looked back 
upon her early life it seemed as if so much 
had been accomplished in the way of re- 
form in England, that little remained to be 
done. 

Yet Miss Cobbe clearly points out the 
unquestionable truth, that men alone never 
can represent women, or accomplish for 
women the progress they need: 


‘‘Men, especially Englishmen and Amerti- 
cans, are, as a rule, wonderfully generous 
to women. Thousands of them labor for 
their mothers, their wives, or their daugh- 
ters, all their life long, and the higher- 
minded are full of chivalrous indulgence for 
all women, ... But with all their kindly 
feelings, their good intentions, their readi- 
ness to labor and sacrifice themselves for 
women, men give us most rarely that which 
we really want, not favor but justice. Noth- 
ing is easier than to coax them to pet us 
like children, nothing more difficult ‘than 
to persuade them to treat us like. responsi- 
ble human beings. Only a small number 
of them, it would seem, can yet be brought 
to realize that we have not only mouths to 
be fed and hearts to be comforted by faith- 
ful affection, but also brains to be culti- 
vated, and wills seeking also, like their 
own, for the free use of whatever powers 
we may inherit. That a woman should 
really possess public spirit, and that its ex- 
ercise should be as ennobling to her as it is 
toa man, this isa lesson which it takes 
most men half a life-time to learn.” (P. 9.) 

And she urges, what I have sometimes 
ventured to urge, that women have now 
reached a point where the work is coming 
into their own hands, and they must look 
less to men, as reformers, than heretofore. 


‘Even if they [men] were more read y 
than they now are to help us, they could 
do very little beyond encouraging us by 
their sympathy and smoothing a few obsta- 
cles out of our way. Ours is the old, old 
story of every uprising race or class or or- 
der. The work of elevation must be done 
by ourselves or not at all. At this hour 
there are, I believe, in England, hundreds 
of women of the highest social and intel- 
lectual rank who desire to see better days 
for their sex, but who are sitting, waiting 
patiently for some masculine Jupiter to de- 
scend and lift our chariot out of the ruts of 
custom. It isin vain! They may so wait 
forever. Even if Jupiter were to come 
down, women themselves would drive the 
car into another rut the next moment. 
Nothing but our own steady and simulta- 
ons aad can really elevate our sex.” 
(P. 11. 


Again sbe points out what every man who 
argues in behalf of women feels often and 
keenly: 


‘‘There is, it seems to me, a terrible want 
of esprit de corps among women; an un- 
meaning readiness to smile equally at every 
man, or, perhaps, I ought in some cases to 
say, rather a base and servile willingness to 
flatter men by pretending to agree with 
them in their contempt for the claims of 
women. Were women only united in com- 
mon feeling, and the insult done to the sex 
generally felt by every woman as a wrong 
and insult to herself; did every woman say 
(transposing the old Roman poet’s words), 
‘Iam a woman, and nothing which con- 
cerns women is alien to me’—then that sort 





of thing would be put down very shortly.” 
(P. 156.) 

She divides duty into three parts, Relig- 
ious, Personal and Social; omitting the first, 
because she is the author of a separate 
book under that name. Under Personal 
Duties she classes chastity, temperance, ver- 
acity, courage, and the vindication of right 
ful liberty. About courage she says some 
admirable things. After pointing out that 
men are habitually trained to courage and 
women to cowardice, she goes on to say, 
most truthfully: 

‘‘We may be allowed to boast, that when 
great demands are made on the physical 
cotrage of women, it has not been found 
lacking. It is before Jittle trials, and when 
there is nothing to call forth the heroism of 
enthusiasm or patriotism or religion, that 
women fail while men present their cour- 
age. Sir John yong once vividly de- 
scribed to me the Scene in the wreck of the 
‘Aden’ in the Red Sea. He said he left the 
crew on deck blaspheming and screaming, 
mad with terror; but on going down into 
the cabin, he found all the ladies on board 
quietly kneeling round his daughter, who 
was leading their prayers. Nothing, he ad- 
ded, had ever so forcibly impressed him as 
an instance of calm courageousness. Yet 
many of these women, so nobly brave and 
self-possessed in the imminent prospect of 
immediate death, would, I have little doubt, 
have behaved in quite another way if they 
had been merely in a pleasure boat; in dan- 
ger of capsizing in a shallow lake, or ina 
carriage with a runaway pony, or perhaps 
in a field with a herd of cows.” (P. 81.) 

In discussing what I must call the brutal 
theory of conjugal obedience, she quotes 
with admirable appropriateness a couplet 
from Chaucer,—repeated, as she points out, 
almost verbatim in Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
—a couplet which she advises every young 
woman to commit to memory: 

“When mastery cometh, then sweet Love anon 
Flappeth his nimble wings, and soon away is 
flown.” 

It is an admirable statement of the fun- 
damental principle on which the Suffrage 
is demanded, when she says: 

*‘All true enthusiasm of humanity, all 
genuine love of justice, must spur those 
who feel it to do what in them lies, not 
merely to exert the small powers they may 
find in their hands, but also to strive to ob- 
tain more extended powers of beneficence.”’ 
(P. 179.) 

And it is certainly pteasant to find a wo- 
man of such large experience and such 
truthfulness pointing out that, in spite 
of the talk about Mrs. Jellybys, she has 
‘failed yet to find, in a pretty large experi- 
ence of real life, a single case in which a 
woman who exercised public spirit, even to 
the extent of self-devotion, was not also an 
admirable and conscientious daughter, wife, 
mother, or mistress of a household.” 
(P. 187.) Such an assertion, from a practi- 
cal Englishwoman, may well be set against 
the fear of that wise German professor who 
has just written a book of six hundred 
pages to prove that women must not even 
learn French or the piano, henceforward, 
le st all domestic life should go to destruc- 


tion. T. W. H. 
2*@e 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN IOWA. 


Dear Mrs, Stone:—Your letter of in- 
quiry concerning my work is received. 
You speak of looking for reports of it in 
the lowa Prohilitionist, and finding none. 
I have had so much to occupy my time— 
household cares and correspondence with 
people in the State with whom I try to ar- 
range for meetings, take all my time at 
home; and, when away, 1 am doing mis- 
sionary work as well as holding meetings. 
To-day the most severe storm of the winter 
is raging and no trains or other convey- 
ances can get through the drifts; so I will im- 
prove the time to give you some account of 
work done since the annual meeting of the 
State Society, held at Fort Dodge, Oct. 12 
and 13. 

Hoping for a pleasant ‘‘Indian Summer” 
during the last half of the month, I went 
north to Kossuth County for two or three 
weeks. The trees were green, the grass 
growing, and flowers still blooming in the 
grounds around the hospitable home of the 
president of the Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. C. A. Ingham, of Algo- 
na. She was helping to arrange for work 
in that county, when we were visited by a 
fierce snow-storm which made it impossib!e 
to carry out the plan we had proposed. Af- 
ter holding two meetings, one at Emmets- 
burg and one at Algona, I returned to Des 
Moines. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
in November, I was elected agent of the 
State Association, and have worked under 
their auspices since that time. 

During the month of December I held a 
series of meetings on the line of the north- 
western railroad. These meetings were 
well attended and I felt much encouraged. 








But, here again, the severity of the weather 
interfered. Meetings which had been ar- 
ranged with much labor had to be postponed 
on account of a coal famine, and the ther- 
mometerat twenty-five below zero. After 
this experience I concluded to try the 
southern part of the State, where they are 
not so likely to have deep snow. Meetings 
were arranged beginning the 8d of Februa- 
ry. Two only were held when a snow 
storm overtook me there also; and it was 
only by taking a circuitous route to reach 
another road, plunging through drifts five 
feet deep, riding in the way car which went 
through with the engine to clear the track, 
that I reached the junction in time to make 
the connection with a train to Mt. Pleasant, 
my next place. Glad was I to be met at 
the train and given a cordial welcome at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Cole. 
On Sunday the storm turned to rain, the 
weather and traveling were extremely un- 
comfortable, but, notwithstanding all this, 
the large hall was well filled with people 
who came out to hear a temperance lec- 
ture. The friends of temperance in the 
city have done faithful work in that cause, 
and had made it more popular there than 
in any other place I have visited in the 
State. The rain poured all night and a 
flood seemed imminent, which was suffi- 
cient excuse for a much smaller audience 
on Monday evening to hear a lecture on 
“Suffrage.” 

I was to have had two weeks’ work in 
rural districts of Henry County, but the 
unfavorable weather made travel impossi- 
ble. Istarted home on Tuesday, and ar- 
rived, after much detention and waiting 
for trains, just intime to escape the heav- 
iest snow storm of the winter. 

From what I can learn in the various 
localities which 1 have visited during the 
past year, I think there are more people, 
both men and women, who accept the 
principle of equal rights than there were 
81x years ago when I traveled in this State. 

Since the amendment to the State Con- 
stitution failed five years ago in the Legis- 
lature, by ouly one vote, very little active 
work has been done except by the Polk 
county society. An active local society 
has been formed at West Liberty, and one 
in Nevada, Story county, during the past 
year. Ihave secured codperative commit- 
tees in nearly every town I have visited. 
Very few of the county societies, organized 
six years ago, have kept the breath of life 
in them. The reason given is that the 
leading temperance workers, while they be- 
lieve in the principles of equal rights, and 
“wish they could vote,” have labored to 
convince women that the temperance ques- 
tion must be settled first. They say—‘‘It is 
too selfish to work for ourselves while men 
are going down to drunkards’ graves all 
around us.” The beautiful spirit of self- 
sacrifice is so womanly, you know. But 
many of them are learning the lesson that 
all must learn sooner or later, namely, that 
they may work on, year after year, and, 
when election day comes round, they may 
serve hot tea and coffee to help their po- 
litical superiors to resist the temptation to 
get intoxicated, and then stand back and 
look on while men who cannot read their 
own names, follow the leader who will give 
them a glass of whiskey or beer, and put in 
the vote that will make it necessary for 
them to work on till another election, It 
remains to be seen how long women witha 
particle of common sense will submit to 
such injustice. 

The temperance amendment, which is 
now pending, will create more excitement 
in the State this year than any other ques- 
tion. Already the friends are preparing for 
the most thorough organization; and men 
are appealing to women ‘“‘to see to the men 
of their households and be sure that they 
vote right.” The question comes in here— 
What shall we do if they refuse to vote 
right? The temperance men will be called 
upon to answer this question. The great 
need of the Suffrage cause in the State at 
present, is more men who believe in the 
principles of justice, who will make our 
cause their own, and work for the election 
of men to the next Legislature that will 
push it forward as they would any other 
important business. We also need more 
workers to travel in the State and agitate 
the question. If there are any young, en- 
thusiastic speakers who would esteem it a 
privilege to go out upon the terms on which 
Christ sent out his disciples, this State is a 
good field for them. ‘The harvest is great 
and the laborers few.” 

lf our cause isa righteous one, we can 
afford tohave faith init. 1 enlisted for the 
war and expect to see victory inscribed 
upon our banner before I shall be dis- 
charged. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 





cences eremenonet 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Cowan, sister to the late actor Soth 
ern, inherits all of his property. , 


Mrs. Matuer, the inventor of the sub- 
marine telescope, has received $10,000 for 
her invention. 


Miss Jura E. Seetey has been recon- 
firmed as Great Barrington post-mistress for 
another four years. 


Mrs. Cuaptn of Charleston, 8. C., pre- 
sented a petition to the city council of 
Charleston, recently, against liquor licenses. 
It was signed by 5000 persons. 


Mrs. Hayes hasa record of the White 
House entertainments uader her rule in the 
shape of a large album, containing diagrams 
of dinner parties, names of guests, etc. 


Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe has written an 
article on London Society, as illustrated by 
“Endymion,” for the next number of the 
Critic, which will also contain a poem by 
H. H. 

Mrs. C. W. Romney is about to start a 
weekly paper, the Record, at Durango, a 
three-months’-old town of 2000 inhabitants 
in La Plata County, Col. In the spring she 
expects to issue a daily. 


Mrs, Jessie Fremont has organized 
classes in history among the grown-up sons 
and daughters of the poor settlers of Arizo- 
na, whom she teaches gratuitously. Some 
people will be useful wherever they are. 


Mrs. Ricnarp BAKER, Jr., of Boston, is 
to place an elaborate memorial-window in 
the Channing Memorial church, now in 
course of erection in Newport, and Mrs. 
Augustus Hemmenway of Boston will place 
another. 


Mrs. Wm. Cross, of Keokuk, has 
brought suit to recover $25,000 from the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
Company for the killing of her husband, 
who lost his life in an accident on that road. 
some time ago. 


Miss HELEN Howarp Harton, the eld- 
est daughter of the journalist, has won the 
free studentship in the Royal Academy, and 
the special Kensington prize, which were to 
be given to the best student at the West 
London School of Art. 


Mrs. JELLICOE founded Queen's Insti- 
tute, Alexandra College for girls, the Gov- 
ernesses’ Association and the Alexandra 
Training School, four institutions which 
give the young girls of Dublin excellert 
educational advantages, and are of great 
service to them in securing places. 


Frau Lina Sconewer, of Cologne, re- 
cently delivered a lecture in the Gewand- 
haus in Leipzig, on ‘Leipzig Poets from 
Gunther to the young Gceethe;” and the Leip- 
zig Tageblatt says of her, ‘‘Frau Schneider 
was born in Weimar in 1831. The grand- 
daughters of Goethe, Herder and Wieland 
were her youthful companions. Growing 
up in this intellectual atmosphere, and de- 
veloping early her mental gifts, she passed 
the ‘‘Teachers’ Examination” at the age of 
eighteen. In 1852 she married the Tenor 
Karl Schneider, who for a long time was 
the first oratorio singer in Germany, and 
who is now a teacher in the Cologne Con- 
servatory. In 1862 she went to Holland, 
and through her remarkable facility in ac- 
quiring languages was soon mistress of 
Dutch, and employed herself in translating 
Dutch authors into German. She also 
while in Holland gave many lectures on 
German literature. The king of Holland, 
recognizing her services as mediator be- 
tween the two languages, gave her the gold 
medal for scholarship and the title of pro- 
fessor. She has contributed many articles 
to various German journals, and is the au- 
thor of a work entitled ‘‘Frauengestalten 
aus griechischer Sage und Dichtung,” 
which, according to one critic, is skilfully 
and tastefully planned, well and smoothly 
written, and calculated to increase in culti- 
vated women the love for the beautiful. In 
1872 the family moved to Cologne, where 
Frau Schneider founded the Victoria Lyce- 
um, which, under the protection of the 
German Crown-princess, soon had great 
success. This lyceum is not so much a 
school as an extended family-circle in which 
girls, after leaving school, can continue 
their studies in Languages, Literature, His- 
tory, Art, andto some extent in Natural 
Science. Frau Schneider is exceptionally 
gifted as an orator, and has lectured in 
many German cities. The Stuttgart papers 
speak of ber rich voice, clear enunciation 
and the pleasant treatment of her subjects. 
The Tagedlatt adds to this avery favorable 
report of her lecture in the Gewandhaus, 
where the audience testified their approval 
by warm applause at the close, 
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POETRY, 








PROPHECY. 
BYB. R. B. 


There was a time, the sacred writings tell, 

When men were wont in some mysterious way 

To over-leap experience an i dwell 

Foreknowing on some far and mighty day; 

Bat now we know but meted fact, we say; 

non avenen ene ee 

Far-pictured waits, nor all on reason’s ’ 

And in the wildered maze of life the soul 
‘Mildly prophetic sits, and calm surveys the whole, 

Cambridge, Mass. . 


ANGELICA. 





BY EVANGELINE. 
[A picture,—the last.] 
Angelica, darling! strangely fair 
That face with its calm, sweet, restful air, 
In its misty frame cf floating hair. 
What are you dreaming, sitting there? 


Tell us what vision of beauty lies 
Veiled in the depths of violet eyes? 

Is it a forecast of Paradise? 

Some wondrous glory beyond the skies? 


Tell us, beloved, what do you see? 

Is it the wonderful, life-giving tree; 
Whose leaves for healing nations shall be? 
Or the sapphire stones and crystal sea? 


In the sunny isles beyond the seas, 

There's a graceful palm among the trees; 
With naught to win from the traveller's eye 
More than a glance in passing by. 


Silent and slow through many a year 
That stately palm doth its one bud rear, 
And no one dreams what all unseen 
Lies hidden beneath the silent green. 


Till a loud report, heard far and near, 
Falls like a shot on the startled ear. 

The beautiful bud has burst on high 
Tossing its snow-white plumes to the sky. 


Filling all hearts with its sweet surprise, 

Its strange, weird beauty charming all eyes; 
While all abroad on the summer air, 

‘The wondrous flower sheds its fragrance rare. 


So, silent and slow as the years go by, 
Guided and trained by the Father's eye; 
By sorrow and joy, by smile and sigh; 
God's saints are fitted to dwell on high. 


Angelica, darling! sweet, so fair! 

You've worn your crown and await us there. 
While visions of earth beclouded our eyes 
That we saw not the wings just poised to rise. 


Lord of our life! we live at Thy feet! 

Give us of earth what seemeth most meet, 
Sorrow or joy, or bitter or sweet; 

But give we beg—our own earnest prayer, 

All conquering faith to do and to dare; 

And Thine own “well done,”’ up there, up there. 


. ” 
“Ye are our Epistles. 


«++ 
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THREE CROSSES. 








BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 





At first, no thought of what they were the token, 
Dwelt within either mind; 

And lips that hungered for the living kisses, 
And eyes with tears half blind. 


Sought for the loving touch that each had left there, 
On the fair page they filled, 

With words that could not speak the soul’s deep 

longing, ’ 

And never yearning stilled. 

Ah, who can tell, how first, the meaning shadowed, 
Came to the weary soul, 

‘That all day long through the gray desert faltered 
And sought to reach a goal. 


Ever receding in the treacherous distance, 
Yet rising full of grace, 

With the sure promise of a peace unbroken 
Could one but reach that place. 


How could one know the kisses were but crosses, 
And meant so sharp a pain, 

That heart and flesh both failed in the enduring, 
And could not see what gain, 


Lay underneath the sad and cruel symbol 
Of deeper pain than theirs— 

A pain and love full of divine compassion, 
To which the two are heirs. 


And now at last the meaning shines out clearly, 
And both are learning fast, 

That cross and kiss are one and must be surely 
While life and love both last. 


Most precious heart! Let peace coms to our spirits, 
Let deep desire be stilled, 

And know the time is near that holds fruition 
And each soul will be filled. 


Pain must be ours, but peace waits in the ending 
For every faitbful soul 

At last a day comes that is ours unquestioned, 
We two shall reach the goal. 


THE BULKHEAD. 


BY BETH. 








‘‘Now, be honest, Aunt Louisa, it’s allon 
account of the Bulkhead that you refuse to 
go,” said Katie Dean playfully, as she nod- 
ded in her knowing way. 

“The Bulkhead?” asked Aunt, ‘‘what do 
you mean, child?” 

“Why, is it not so that Uncle John has 
stood like a great bulkhead jin your path 
since your marriage, interfering with every 
thing you wished to do? I can read some 
things if I don’t like books” she added, as 
she twirled the last number of Scribner in 
her dainty hand. 

“You are altogether too discerning to be 
a comfortable companion,” said Aunt as she 
took the magazine from the careless hands 
of her niece and, one by one, carefully 
straightened the leaves; ‘‘now go to bed, 

dear,” she added. 

But Katie had divined a secret, and her 
woman’s soul was true to its instinct, and 
she did not propose to leave until she had 
followed up the exact solution. 

‘*Isn’t it so?” pleaded the child. 

“My little witch must be off to sleep; it’s 
nine o’clock” said Auntie, “you are too 
bright.” 





“But Uncle John bas not come home yet 
and I will not leave you,” said Katie apolo- 
getically. 

“I am used to waiting alone,” said Aunt, 
while tender feelings came at Katie’s 
thoughtfulness. How few had been consid- 
erate to her; hers was a life that had ever 
given out without return, kindness and 
duty, and her silver softened brow was like 
an angel’s; God rewards, if in noother way, 
with crowning beauty; and who would not 
rather choose heavenly compensation than 
any other gift? 

“You are a sprite, you arejso acute,” said 


| Aunt as she took the pretty face between 


her hands and kissing the upturned quizical 
face said dismissingly, ‘‘good-night.” 

Auntie sometimes had a decided way with 
her that Katie recognized as infallible, and 
useless to try to move, so she made the best 
of the situation, and kissing the loved face 
playfully called her, ‘‘Aunt Duty,” and obe- 
diently went to her room. 

“TI know,” she said to herself, as she 
closed the door after her, ‘‘Aunt thinks she 
mustn’t tell these things, she is so conscien- 
tious, just asthough it wasn’t right to tell 
the truth anywhere in the world,” and she 
knotted the curls quite energetically about 
her young forehead. 

After Katie left the room Aunt folded 
her dear hands—made worthy of that ad- 
jective by years of golden work. 

“It is even as Kate sees,” she said, ‘‘every 
evening in the week John is gone excepting 
the one on which the Woman’s Club meets, 
he goes to the Lodge, the Chapter, the Dru- 
ids, the Red Men, etc., etc., and only this 
evening is he at home, andI must stay with 
him foregoing the pleasure of attending, 
and the help I could be, to the Suffrage as- 
sociation. I have always tried to do my 
duty and now where does it lead? I con- 
scientiously ask, over and over again, and 
the deeper I study on the matter vastly dif- 
ferent are the stratas of reasoning and con- 
clusions,” 

Domestic life has been unevenly balanced 
in the respective assignment of duty be- 
tween husband and wife for generations; 
but the evolution of time is surely marking 
on the scales of justice. 

As I was thinking over this talk between 
Aunt Louisa and Kate I wondered how 
many of us are not bulkheads in one way 
or another? 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 


SHARP WORDS, 





‘‘Nonsense!” said Mr. Wheaton shortly. 

Mrs. Wheaton’s face flushed scarlet; she 
looked up at him, and if I mistake not, a 
sharp reply got up as far as her th-oat, but 
she choked it down; it did not part her lips. 
She 'ooked furtively at me, but I looked 
steadily at the fire. Mr. Wheaton all the 
time was quite unconscious of the stir his 
word had made in one tender and sensitive 
heart. Then Mrs. Wheaton murmured 
something about her scissors and slipped 
out of the room. 

Mrs. Wheaton had ventured to make some 
remark on some business question; I think 
it concerned the morality of some Wall street 
operations. The subject was one with 
which she had no great acquaintance, and 
perhaps her woman wit was at fault. In- 
deed, I remember thinking at the time that 
it was, at least in part; but what she said 
was not nonsense. 

After Mrs. Wheaton had gone out there 
was a moment or two of silence; then I 
broke it. Mr. Wheaton and I are old 
friends, and I presumed a little on that fact. 

‘‘Tom,” said I, ‘‘how long have you been 
married?” 

“Twenty-four years next May,” said he. 
‘‘A year from next May, if we both live so 
long, will be our silver wedding. And yet 
it seems but yesterday that Lucy and I 
were sleighing it in the moonlight that 
Christmas that I ran away from home for 
my holidays, much to the chagrin and vex- 
ation of my sisters, because I found greater 
attractions at Lucy Vine’s.” 

“T wonder,” said I, speaking slowly end 
musingly, and as it were to myself—‘‘I 
wonder if that Christmas holiday you would 
have spoken to Lucy Vine as you spoke to 
your wife just now?” 

‘‘How?” said Mr. Wheaton; and he turn- 
ed sharply upon me. 

‘ Nonsense!” I repeated; and I threw into 
my Own voice all the vigor and the sharp- 
ness there had been in his. It was a haz- 
ardous experiment, but Tom and I were 
old friends; and at all events, there was no 
drawing back new. 

He looked at me sharply for a moment, 
and I looked at him; then his eyes went 
back to the fire. ‘‘Shoh!’’ said he, speak- 
ing to himself, ‘I wonder—” and then 
quickly turning back to me, ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose she minded it?” 

‘“‘What did she get up and go* out for 
without a word in reply?” I asked. 

**To get her scissors, I believe,” said he. 

Ilaughed athim. “It is taking her a 
long time to find them,” I replied. ‘‘Yes, 
she did mind it. If youhad seen the quick 
flush in her face, and the quick look, first 
at you and then at me, and the choking at 
the throat, and the nervous movement of 
the hands, you would not have doubted 





that she minded it. Suppose she had said 
to you ‘Nonsense!’” and I fired it at him 
again as explosively as I could: “how 
would you have liked itt” 

He shook his head slowly; he was still 
studying the fire. 

‘Suppose I had said to her, ‘Nonsense!’ ” 
(explosively as before); “‘how would you 
have liked it?” 

“I would have said you were no gentle- 
man,” said Mr. Wheaton; ‘‘but—but—” 

‘But what?” said I. 

“By George, John, a fellow can’t be 
studying all the time how he’ll talk to his 
own wife, youknow. If he can’t be free at 
home, he can’t befree anywhere. She 
ought not to be so sensitive. She knows I 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“Tom,” said I, “if any one else accused 
yuu of saying something when you didn’t 
mean anything, you’d get redder in the face 
over it than she was just now. You did 
mean something. You meant exactly what 
you said. You thought what your wife 
said was nonsense, and you blurted it right 
out.” 

‘**Well, it was nonsense,” said Mr. Whea- 
ton. . 
“Tam not so sure of that,” said I; “but 
if it were that was no reason why you 
should tell her so.” 

‘Do you always weigh your words when 
talking with your wife; as if you were ina 
witness box before a Philadelphia lawyer?” 

“No matter what I do,” said I. ‘‘Per- 
haps I have learned a lesson here to-night 
that will make me more careful hereafter. 
Of one thing | am very sure, Tom: if we 
were as careful of our wives after twenty- 
five years of married life as we are of our 
girls in courtship—” 

But I did not finish my sentence; for 
just at that moment the door opened and 
Mrs. Wheaton came in. 1 had barely time 
to notice that she had forgotten what she 
went for; for she had no scissors in her 
hand, when Mr. Wheaton, in his warm, im- 
pulsive way, reached out his hand, caught 
hers, drew her to him and said, ‘‘Lucy, my 
dear, Mr.' Laicus here has been giving me a 
regular going over for speaking to you as I 
did just now. It was nonsense, you know; 
but I had no business to tell you so; at 
least not in that brutal style.” 

She flushed redder than before; then 
stooped down; brushed the rich, black hair 
off from his forehead; put a kiss upon it; 
thanked me with her eyes; and then said, 
“I declare I forgot my scissors after all,” 
and slipped out of the room again. 

“By Jove, John,” said Mr. Wheaton, 
grasping me by the hand, ‘I am much 
obliged to you. I remember Lucy always 
had a sensitive soul; I wonder if I have 
been pricking it with sharp words without 
knowing it all these years. I think I have 
learned a lesson to-night which [ shall not 
soon forget.” 

“I think I have learned one, too,” I re- 
plied.—Lateus in Advance. 
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MAN’S SPHERE. 





When the Rev. Mr. Savage remarked, in 
his brief address at the Meionaon the other 
evening, that he believed in Woman's sphere, 
but he believed in man’s sphere, too, the 
thought was not unsuggestive. The sub- 
ject is truly so well worn as to appall one 
who contemplates adding to this species of 
literature, and still like other reformatory 
subjects, will never lose its interest while 
humanity is extant. To the woman of 
to-day it isas vital and as fresh as to the pro- 
phetic vision of Margaret Fuller when she 
wrote her ‘‘Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” The demands for ideal progress 
made by Woman are only well grounded, 
only necessary, only desirable, in so far as 
they are also the demands for the ideal 
progress of man. The two interests are 
identical, and the moment they diverge 
they cease to be true interests. It is per- 
haps hardly possibie for a stranger from 
another part of the country to visit Boston 
without becoming a curious student of the 
reactionary effect of the ‘‘Woman’s Rights” 
policy, to use the old and nearly obsolete 
term. If of aspeculative turn of mind he 
analyzes it curiously. Boston is, par ezcel- 
lence, the home of the Woman movement, 
and whatever of profit or of mistake there 
is in this may be fairly credited to the pio- 
neer workers of this city. One sees the 
women of Boston, as a rule, courageous, 
elevated, energetic. They are women not 
only of a wor:d of undeveloped and latent 
possibilities, but of a world of capability. 
They have great executive power. They 
have a head for logic and figures. The 
world is not apt to be ‘‘too many for them,” 
as it wasfor poor Tulliver. They havea 
wide grasp of facts, which are orderly and 
leisurely arranged in their minds and ready 
to do duty on call. They are by no means 
the timid and clinging creatures who are 
afraid to cross the street without assistance, 
to go alone to theatre, concert or lecture, if 
need be. If they want to take the “last 
car’ to go home, alone and unprotected, 
there is not the slightest objection, and it 
suggests the subject of an inferior civiliza- 
tion to offer any remonstrance. Ina word, 
Boston womanhood is a womanhood that is 
clear-headed, independent, ‘elevated. Now 
what is the reactionary effect? If this is 
Woman’s sphere, what is man’s sphere 
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in which the Rev. Mr. Savage and 
divers and sundry other people believe? 
One common result in Boston seems to 
be an illustration of the worn-out joke 
where a lady, standing in the cars, was 
asked if she believed in Woman’s Rights. 
On replying in the affirmative she was ad- 
vised to stand up and enjoy them like a 
man. Boston men evidently believe fully 
in this. It seems a legitimate part of man’s 
sphere to fully enforce the theory of ‘‘first 
come, first served,” so far as street-car eti- 
quette goes. A man who would sit in the 
street car ina Western or Southern city 
while even the laundress or the family cook 
was standing would be mentally ostracised 
as no gentleman by all who should behold 
such a spectacle. Yet Boston men, who 
are undoubtedly better read, better taught, 
and one would naturally deduce better bred, 
sit calmly as avenging fate while women 
cling despairingly to. straps and sway and 
jostle in the crowded car. An inquiring, 
insinuating remonstrance gn this has met 
the reply that this was a city of fairlv equal 
rights, and it never occurred to them that 
ladies expected seats given up to them, The 
matter isa typical one. We do not argue 
the street-car matter. ‘The unwritten law 
of chivalry is and"may well be matched by 
laws of justice, and surely no lady could 
enjoy, or permit herself to accept, a seat 
that a tired business man fairly needed 
much more than she did. But this point 
remains. Business women, professional 
women, tired women, are nearly as numer- 
ous as men in the same state of feeling. 
Now street-car rule is, until Suffrage is 
granted to women, entirely in the hands of 
men, and it is not unfair that until they en- 
force better management on the part of 
these corporations, that they should bear 
its evils and resign their seats to women who 
are held helpless. It is not all an affair of 
philanthropy; it is simple justice, though 
liable to many and well defined individual 
exceptions. It isa part of man’s sphere to 
be polite, kindly, thoughtful for women, 
and wherever Woman’s phenomenal inde- 
pendence does away with this, she is inter- 
fering with man’s rights and *‘man’s sphere.” 
Mr. Phillips, in his address following Mr. 
Savage,remarked humorously that his friend 
who had preceded him (and somewhat dis- 
approved of Woman Suffrage) was a good 
fellow who thought other men as good as 
himself, and it is easy to be seen that if 
‘‘man’s sphere” was, practically, what Mr. 
Savage conceives it to be, women might 
safely feel that it wouid be only a burden to 
accept what is now solicited as a favor and 
aduty. The fact is we have not yet ideal 
humanity, and that a good dal yet remains 
to define, literally, ‘‘man’s sphere.” 

If the insistance on equal rights for wo- 
man only dissolves and disintegrates the 
laws of courtesy, it is a serious considera- 
tion. If ‘‘advanced ideas” only serve to 
make women hard and angular, and to make 
men devoid of chivalrous courtesy, it is then 
a very strong negation of the practicability 
of those ideas. By all means let us respect 
man’s sphere.— Traveller. 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

Cleopatra's Needle is not such a needle as 
we used to sew with; it is a great stone— 
sometimes called an obelisk—nearly seven- 
ty feet long, and about seven feet square at 
the base on which it stands. Its sides grad- 
ually taper from the bottom until at the 
top itends in a small pointed, four sided 
pyramid. It is of red granite, and the 
sides are covered all over with pictures of 
birds, animals, and other things, cut into 
the stone. It is called a needle because it 
is so long and slender. But why it should 
be called Cleopatra’s Needle is not quite 
so clear. Cleopatra was a famous queen 
who lived in Egypt a little while before the 
She was a very beautiful 
woman, and well educated; but she did 
many foolish things, and some very wicked 
things; and, as such people often are, she, 
though a great queen, was at last so very 
unhappy thet she wickedly put an end to 
her own life. . 

This obelisk was first erected by Thoth- 
mes III., one of the old kings of Egypt, at 
Heliopolis, about 3600 years ago. It was 
taken from that place to Alexandria, where 
Cleopatra lived, not long after her death, 
by the Roman Emperor, Augustus Cesar, 
as a trophy of his victory over the kings of 
Egypt, and it was called ‘‘Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dle,” we suppose, merely in compliment to 
the late queen. 

Egypt is supposed to be the oldest nation 
in the world. The kings used to be called 
Pharaohs, and many of them were very 
great and powerful. Some were great war- 
riors, others were great builders,—builders 
of pyramids, cities, temples and obelisks. 
They were very vain of their glory, and 
they were great boasters, fond of inscrib- 
ing their names and deeds on stone. Cleo- 
patra’s Needle is one of two great obelisks 
which one of these Pharaohs erected, and 
placed one on each side of the entrance to 
the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis. The 
Egyptians worshiped the sun as their god, 
tinder the name of Ra, and the name of 
Pharaoh, by which the Egyptian kings were 
known, means ‘‘a son of the sun,” 

The Pharaohs did great honor to their 


sun-god, as they thought they were his 
children. The Temple of the Sun at Heli- 
opolis was the greatest in all Egypt, and its 
ruins now cover nearly a mile in extent. 
Thothmes erected these obolisks at the en- 
trance to this Temple of the Sun, partly in 
honor to the sun-god, and partly to honor 
himself, as he wrote his own history up and 
down the sides of the obelisk, not in letters 
such as we use, but in pictures of birds, 
animals and other things, which kind of 
writing these old Egyptians used, and we 
call them hieroglyphics. This obelisk stood 
a great many years near the door of this 
temple of Heliopolis,—or, as it is called in 
the Bible, ‘‘the city of On,”—where it was 
at first erected. 

Some of the children may remember 
that a few weeks ago, in the regular Sunday 
school lesson, it is said that ‘‘Pharaoh gave 
to Joseph in marriage Asenath, the daught- 
er of Poti-perah, priest of On.” This Po- 
ti-perab was the high priest—a very great 
man in Egypt, and lived in the Temple of 
the Sun at On. And it is quite likely that 
this very obelisk stood before his door on 
the day that Joseph married his daughter 
Asenath. And if this is so, is it not won- 
derful that this great stone that weighs 213 
tons, on which Joseph may have looked on 
his wedding day 3600 years ago, should 
now be in a couatry 5000 miles away, of 
which the old Egyptians never heard? And 
is itnot still more wonderful that, while the 
children in the Sunday schools of America 
should be studying their regular Bible les- 
son about Joseph’s marriage, this great ob- 
elisk that stood at the door of his father- 
in-law’s house should be lying in the street 
at the door of one of our schools, on its 
way to the Central Park in New York? 

But now we must tell you how this great 
obelisk came to be brought to this country. 
Obelisks are great curiosities. There are 
only a few large ones in the world. These 
all used to be in Egypt, and the Egyptians 
thought a great deal of them. But four or 
five of these were taken at different times 
without leave of the people of Egypt to 
different countries in Europe. Two stand 
in Rome, one in Constantinople, one in 
Paris, and one in London. Now Mehemet 
Ali, the late Khedive of Egypt, had a great 
liking for America. He thought that the 
United States had treated him better than 
the European nations; andit seemed to him 
that we ought to have an obelisk as well as 
the nations of Europe. And when the Am- 
erican Consul asked for one, he said, ‘‘I 
will think of it.” It was supposed he 
might give us a little one. But no one ever 
thought of asking for ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle’”’ 
at Alexandria; this was one of the largest 
and most beautiful in all Egypt. But it so 
happened that this obelisk stood very near 
the sea. The waves of the Mediterranean 
rolled right up to its base. There was 
great danger of its being undermined. It 
was thought already to lean a little. Many 
feared it would soon fall. This gave the 
Khedive great anxiety, and so he proposed 
to remove it to another part of the city of 
Alexandria. But this would cost a great 
deal of money, and the Khedive was not at 
this time rich; so he proposed that the 
wealthy men of the city should raise by 
subscription one-half of the money needed 
to remove it, and he would provide the 
other half. But the people of Alexandria 
thought the government ought to do it all, 
and did not subscribe a dollar. At this Me- 
hemet Ali was greatly displeased; and he 
thereupon made up his mind to make this 
beautiful obelisk a present from Egypt, the 
oldest nation in the world, to the United 
States of America, the youngest nation. 
And glad, indeed, we were to get it; and 
sorry enough were the Egyptians at last to 
lose it. 

One of our wealthy citizens, on learning 
the intenfion of the Khedive of Egypt, 
said he would pay $75,000, the estimated 
cost of its removal, when the obelisk should 
be erected in the Central Park. 

Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe, U. 8. 
N., undertook the task of bringing it over, 
—and a very great one it has been; but he 
has done it with great skill and success, and 
thus far at his own expense and risk. And 
it will cost much more to complete the work 
that the $75,000 promised; but New York, 
without doubt, will see Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Gorringe repaid for his outlay, for 
it will be a great thing to have a genuine 
Egyptian obelisk, Cleopatra’s Needle, in 
the Central Park in this city.—Rev. J. 8. 
Hoime, in Harper's Young People 
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OLD AND NEW PAPERS, 


TWO NEW FEATURES OF THE CLUB. 


Since the publication of the article relat- 
ing to the details of the management of 
“Old and New,” two new features have 
been introduced, a short account of which 
may be interesting to readers of the Jour- 
NAL. The first of these is the Writing 
Group, a class of ladies (members of the 
club) which meets monthly at the house of 
its chairman. The object of this class is 
the improvement of its members in compo- 
sition, style, etc. One lady, who wishes to 
perfect herself in reporting, has been ap- 
pointed reporter of the group, and she 
makesa minute report of every meeting, 








which is read at each succeeding meeting, 
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and criticised by the other members. The 
others bring articles, short or long, prose 
or verse, such as letters, fiction, essays, 
criticisms, etc., and these are subjected to 
the same rigorous criticism. Each member 
has a small blank-book, in which she notes 
down such criticisms as she may have to 
make as the reading of each article is going 
on; and at its close allin turn give their 
criticisms, favorable or unfavorable, either 
as to the details or as to the whole. The 
advantage to be gained from this practice 
is apparent. 

In acompany of half a dozen or more 
people, no two will discover exactly the 
same defects and merits, and no two will 
criticise in the samedirection. For instance, 
one naturally discovers the errors in gram- 
matical construction, another knows when 
the style 1s poor, a third corrects violations 
of good English, and the attention of a 
fourth is attracted to the spirit or ideas of 
the article. Thus each writer gets the ad- 
vantage of a many-sided criticism. This 
little group has no pretensions in a literary 
direction; it merely aims to improve the 
talent it may possibly possess, The spirit 
of its members is one of friendly equality, 
everyone feeling free tocriticise, and equal- 
ly willing to submit to criticism. 

The other feature originated with the 
chairman of the department of Social Econ- 
omy. Domesiic questions having been of- 
ten discussed under the management of this 
committee, and suggestions for better ways 
of doing many household tasks having been 
often presented, viewed on all sides, and 
hopefully urged, although often, alas, found 
impossible, it was thought that a book con- 
taining these and other suggestions, would 
be valuable to one and all. Consequently 
the blank-book was purchased, was christ- 
ened the doubly-suggestive name, ‘‘The 
Turnover,” an explanatory preface was 
written, and it is now in circulation among 
our membersand associates, The design is 
to fill its pages with short articles on any 
subject bearing closely or remotely on 
household affairs, receipts and suggestions 
for new ways of doing the old daily tasks. 
To enliven the the.ne, there isa space set 
apart for joks and conundrums, even non- 
sense rhymes not being prohibited. The 
book passes from member to member, in a 
prescribed order, and all are invited to con- 
tribute something original. If we do not 
expect to reach the millennium of house- 
keeping by means of ‘The Turnover,” at 
least we expect to gain new ideas on this 
subject; for we can all teach and all learn 
from one another. Such of the contents of 
our ‘‘Turnover” as may seem wholesome 
for the readers of the JouRNAL may possi- 
bly be published among these Old and New 
papers. H. R. 8. 
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GETTING SIGNERS TO PETITIONS, 


Eprror JournnAL:—Please find enclosed 
the petition of one hundred and seventeen 
names. In getting signers to the petition 
Iam encouraged by seeing a growing in- 
terest in Woman’s Rights, especially 
among women. They now begin to see 
that they do not unsex themselves to vote. 
But there is another obstacle in the way of 
many voting. I often wondered why so few 
women voted till I went out to solicit 
names. I wouldask ‘‘Did you vote this 
fall?’’ ‘‘I had not the money to pay the tax,” 
was often the reply, especially of the mar- 
ried women, and in every instance I doubt 
not that the husband would get money to 
pay his tax, so that he could vote, if it took 
the $2 his wife needed to buy a ‘‘nine- 
penny” calico dress, which she had no way 
of earning because she was confined to do- 
mestic duties, which you know don’t pay 
well in these later days to the married 
woman. Ilowever, so good a cause as 
Woman Suffrage, like all other righte- 
ous causes, will grow and prosper, until 
man and woman will go side By side in all 
the duties and responsibilities of this earth- 
life, as they are designed to by the great 
divine Spirit, who madeand rules all things 
in the universe for his own glory, and the 
happiness and welfare of women as well as 
men. Yours in codperation for the good 
cause of Woman Suffrage until death, 

M. ADALINE P, CLARK. 





coe 
ANOTHER WORD FOR MAINE GIRLS. 


Eprror JOURNAL:—Will you permit me 
to say a word in favor of Maine girls, in 
reply to C. H. Chase. I think her prayer 
has been answered. Our girls are strong, 
brave, and useful,—an honor to our State, 
and angels of mercy, in the truest sense; 
they have done well whatever their hands 
have found to.do. I could name hundreds 
who have left comfortable homes to earn 
a living and to relieve overburdened parents. 
They don’t all write books. I think a wo- 
man can clevate any position she may oc- 
cupy. A fashionable woman said to an- 
other, in my presence the other day, ‘‘Mrs. 
B. says you used to work for your living, is 
it true?” She replied, “Did she say I did 
my work well?” I wish that spirit ani- 
mated women more, then we should have 
better cooks, better books, and better wo- 
men. Fifty years ago there were only a 
few avenues opened to woman, then our 
girls went to Lowell mills and did credit to 
themselves. After a few years the West 
needed teachers and they were ready to fill 





the places. They do not sit down and wait 
for some man to marry them; they are doing 
their share of the work, often helping to 
educate the boys, taking care of younger 
sisters and keeping the old homestead from 
being mortgaged, and when they marry 
they do nct forget the old folks as many 
boys are apt todo. Every summer I find 
them at their old homes cheering and com- 
forting the declining years of father and 
mother, and I have no doubt the younger 
children will be ready to fill the larger op- 
portunities now opening for them with 
ability. Marne Woman. 





NO CAUSE FOR FAINT HEARTS. 

Do you ever get faint hearted and feel 
that you need to offer the prayer: ‘‘Lift up 
the hands that hang down?” Some such 
feeling of despondency has possessed me 
for a few days past, in view of the position 
of Woman to-day after all these years of 
toil. I know full well that the cause is ad- 
vancing slowly but surely. { know it is 
destined to ultimate victory. I see and know 
this the more surely because the educated 
young ladies of to-day are almost univer- 
sally Woman Suffragists, whereas in the 
last generation young ladies would not have 
dared to announce themselves as believers 
in the equality of thesexes. Education has 
broken down that barrier and will break 
down many more. The dawn approaches, 
and if we can keep steadily on with our 
work with dignity and patience, we shall 
reap our reward, but sometimes I do get 
indignant at the littleness of even advanced 
human nature. Irecently heard it remarked 
when it was proposed to make a lady super- 
intendent of the Sabbath school, ‘‘We 
wouldn’t like the name of having a woman 
for superintendent.” ‘‘No” said a by-stander, 
‘better have a third-rate man than a first- 
rate woman.” 

Only yesterday a man who has held office 
under the government, travelled abroad, and 
an intelligent man, said, ‘‘The only objection 
Isee to Woman Suffrageis that bad wo- 
man will vote.” Ialmost feel that it was 
an insult to the man to start down at first 
principles and show him the injustice of 
such an argument. 

Another stout man with a weakly wife 
and two beautiful children (for none of 
whom has he provided sustenance for years) 
living on the bounty of a mother, claims, 
truthfully to be sure, that ‘‘Womano was 
made for man.” 

O, how my soul longs to see the day when 
Woman will rise to the loftiness of her na- 
tural position, and just in the proportion 
that she was made for man, use her power 
and infiuence for the developement of his 
better nature, impressing upon him the dig- 
nity of her sex, not by words, but by her 
noble self-respect; and it would not be long 
before man’s assumption of superiority 
would pass away like the mists of the morn- 
ing. What we want to cultivate in woman 
is a self-respect that will be the best index 
of her superiority. 8. S. FeEssENDEN. 

o>? 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY ANNUAL REPORT. 

Dr. Warren, President of Boston Uni- 
versity, in his annual report opens witha 
worthy tribute to the memory of the late 
Bishop Gilbert Haven—at the time of his 
death, and from its incorporation, one of 
the trustees of the University. The institu- 
tion has already graduated seven hundred 
and twenty-nine from its different depart- 
ments—181 theological, 324 legal, and in the 
School of Medicine 224 students. In the 
Colleges of Liberal Arts, Music, Agriculture 
and Oratory there have been 270 graduates, 
making in all 1,016. One hundred and 
twenty-seven students are connected with 
the School of Liberal Arts, of whom forty 
are young women. In the School of all 
sciences thirty-nine students are enrolled, 
availing themselves of the opportunities of 
the University for post-graduate instruction. 
The University holds property, independent 
of the Rich estate amounting to $409,480.19, 
with liabilities amounting to $76,255.58. 
Its income last year was $76,274.78, and its 
expenditures $75,710.86; but this included a 
subscription, largely from the trustees, of 
$10,000. The President appeals earnestly 
to the friends of education to establish 
scholarships for the benefit of deserving 
but indigent students. 














The Greatest Blessing. 


A simple, pure, harmless remedy, that 
cures every time, and prevents disease by 
keeping the blood pure, stomach regular, 
kidneys and liver active, is the greatest 
blessing ever conferred upon man. Hop 
Bitters is that remedy, and its proprietors 
are being blessed by thousands who have 
been saved and cured by it. Will you try 
it? See another column.—LZagle, 





Invalids should not Fail 


To use the famous blood alterative, spring 
tonic and nerve restorative, known as Wy- 
omoke. Eminent physicians in all schools 
of medicine recommend this nerve invigor- 
ator as a positive nerve specific in all nerv- 
ous diseases, heart affections, broken down 
constitutions, etc., etc. Price only $1.00, 
$1.50 and $3.00. Sold by all druggists. 
Letters from gentlemen and ladies in the 
highest walks of social and public life, who 
have been benefited by using this remedy, 
sent on application. Copies are with each 
bottle of Wromoke 


Five Famous Operas 


H ($3.) Opera by AMBROISE 
Mig 





NON. THOMAS. This very suc- 
ceesful opera first became known in Paris, where it 
slowly but surely worked its way to permanent dis- 
tinction, and has become one of the standards. It 
is very full, occupies 405 pages, and furnishes to the 
purchaser quite a library of music of a high order. 


($2.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Com- 

s sed in the first instance for the rul- 

er of Egypt, and first given in that ancient kingdom, 

where also the scene of the story is laid. The strange 

life of old forgotten ages comes before us, and is 

made vivid by the thrilling music of one of the 
most brilliant of composers. 


($2.) By GEORGES BIZET. 

es ASpanieh Opera, introduc- 

ing Spanish Gypsies, Soldiers, Spanish Dons, a To- 

reador, and Spanish Contraband Traders. We are 

in contact with the dizarre ways and incidents of 

the Spanish Peninsula, and the music is quite in 
consonance with the prevailing brightness. 


($2.) By A. BOITO. 


Mefistofele. sictsoteic “is: ine 
true fiend, according to Goethe, whose poem is close- 
ly followed throughout. A daring composition, ro- 
mantic and weird, and now widely given, and pro- 


nounced a success. 
© ($2.) By F. von SUPPE, 


. a 
Fati n itz a a whose music is most tak- 
ing, and who introduces us, in a free and easy and 
humorous way, to Russians and Turks during the 
war. Very popular. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 














JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
MARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 








Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
«s Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 
The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CAMEES, full length or three-fourths length 


.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
“ ‘*" Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions s0- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HAL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished thcir daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. Asshe hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL, STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, hemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have theexclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym§ 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stu 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all - ° 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 














NEW BOOKS. 


The Servant Girl Question. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. “Little 

Classic” style, $1.00. 

A serics of essays by one of the most brilliant of 
Americ n writers on a subject that interests all Am- 
erican families. Mrs. Spofford’s little book may not 
solve all the difficulties of this intricate question, 
but housekeepers will read it with sympathy, and 
can hardly fail to derive positive benefit from it, 


Pearls of Thought. 


Edited by M.M. BALLOU. 16mo, fall gilt, $1.25. 


This little book consists of wise and pungent sen- 
tences gathered from the whole domain of literature, 
and is constructed upon the same admirable plan 
which Mr. Ballou employed in his previous work of 
similar character, “A Treasury of Thought,” which 
has proved so acceptable. 


2" A TREASURY OF THOUGHT has 
been issued in more attractive style, and its price re- 
duced from $5 to $4. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Tasteful little volumes containing [the choicest 
Short Stories, Sketches and Poems. 

1, Evangeline. Tho Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Favorite Poems. — H. W. Longfellow. 

2, Culture, Behavior, Beauty, Books, Art, Elo- 
quence. Power, Wealth, Illusions. — R. W. Emer- 
son. 

3. Nature, Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. Suc- 
cess, Greatness, Immortality. — R. W. Emersoa. 

4. Snow-Bound. The Tent on the Beach. Favor- 
ite Poeme. — J. G. Whittier. 

5. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Favorite Poems, — J. R. Lowell. 

6. In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickens. A 
Christmas Carol. Barry Cornwall and some of his 
Friends, — J. T. Fields, Charles Dickens. 

7. The Ancient Mariner. Favorite Poems, Favor- 
ite Poems. — 8. T. Coleridge, William Wordsworth. 

8. Undine. Sintram. Paul and Virginia. — Fouque, 
St. Pierre. 

9. Rab and his Friends; Marjorie Fleming. Thack- 
eray. John Leech. — Dr. John Brown, 

10. Favorite Poems. Enoch Arden. 
am. — Alfred Tennyson. 

11, Elizabeth Barrett Browning; an Essay, by E. C. 
Stedman. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship; Mrs, Brown- 
ing. Favorite Poems; Robert Browning. 

12. Goethe; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Tale, Fa- 
vorite Poems. — Goethe. 

13. Schiller; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Lay of 
the Bell, and Fridolin. Favorite Poems. — Schiller. 


The Cathedral. 


In Memori- 


Flexible covers, orange edges, 75 cents each. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 


Fitz-James O’Brien’s Tales, 


Sketches and Poems. 
One volume, 12mo, with portraits and illustrations 
00. 


A collection of the choicest productions of the 
brilliant New York literature, edited by Wrmu1am 
Winter, and accompanied with a memoir of Mr. 
O’Barsn. 


Life, Stories and Poems of 
John Brougaam. 


One volume, 12mo., illustrated. $2.00, Edited by 
Wis Winter, with portraits, fac-simile, 
sketches, etc. 

The book will be enjoyed from cover to cover.—N. 
Y. Herald. 

A volume which is in every way a delightful cone 
tribution to the literature of the stage and to the va- 
ried store of personal anecdote which so many fa- 
mous actors have left a rich inheritance to posterity. 
—Boston_ Traveller. 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY EDITIONS OF 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tenny- 


son, 


The volames are all uniformly bound ina rich and 
attractive style, with fall gilt edges. Price, $2.50 
each, 

Thebinding is brilliant and attractive; the pages 
are broad and shapely; the type is clear and vivid; 
the paper is firm and white; there are copious notes 
and indexes; the illustrations are by Dore, Darley, 
Linton, and other celebrated artists; the volumes are 
of convenient size and shape. 


Ballads and Other Poems. 


By Atrrep Tennyson. Price 50 cents. 1 vol., 
16mo., with portrait of Tennyson. 

Fifteen noble ballads, including ‘‘Rizpah,” “The 
Defence of Lucknow," “A Ballad of the Fleet,” and 
“The Voyage of Maeldune,’’ the most celebrated of 
Mr. Tennyson's poems of the last decade. Nine son- 
nets and sherter poema, including ‘“‘Montenegro,’* 
the wonderful epitaph on Sir John Franklin, and the 
tribute to Dante. 

“It is a very great pleasure for Mr. Tennyson's old 
admirers to receive a new volume from his hand 
which they can read with unstinted admiration,”— 
The Academy, London. 

“Indispensable to the friends of Tennyson's poe- 
try.”"—Boston Advertiser. 

‘Worthy the pen of England’s laurel-crowned 
poet.’’—Chicago Tribune. 





Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club, 


Price, $2.00. A work of over 400 pages, containing 
choice gleanings from the discussions on philosophy, 
religion and literature, of Bartol, Weise, Everet 
Emerson, Channing, Frothingham, Hedge, Fiske 
Alcott, James, Cranch, Higginson and other leader 





*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on res! 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


‘JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO, 








Boston. Boston 
D. LOTHROP & C0.’ | JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW & ‘FORTHCOMING sont 


BOOKS. 


A hundred well selected volumes for children in a 
home library are worth more to children than a hun- 
dred thousand volumes in a public library, and one 
volume in the hands of achild of which itis the 
owner, is of far more value than a great many from a 
public library or borrowed from friends. 


Egypt (The History of), 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 12mo. Cloth. 
100 full page illustrations, $1.50, 12mo. Half Ras- 
sia. 100 full page illustrations, $2.00. 

There isin the story of this people and country an 
element of mystery which attracts even the reader 
who does not care for historical reading in general. 
Iu the preparation of her work Mrs. Clement has not 
only had the advantage of extensive reading = 
the subject, but of personal travel and knowledge. 
She has ekilifully condensed the vast amount of ma- 
terial at her command, and presents to the reading 

ublic a volume which needs only to be examined to 

Become a standard. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. 


By MISS C. M. YOUNGE. Author of Young Folks’ 
Histories of Germany, France, England, Rome, &c. 
12mo. 132 illustrations, $1.50. 


Old and New Friends, | 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of Ruby Hamilton. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The many readers of Ruby Hamilton will be pleased 
to find in one of the characters in this volume an 
old acquaintance. The charming manner in which 
the story is told, its Pn em and healthy religious 
tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new vol- 
ume by this young author. 


(To be ready March 4th.] 
Chips from the White House; 


Or Selections from the Speeches, Conversations, 
Diaries, Letters and other writings of all the Presi- 
dents of the Uni States. Prepared by F. 
CHAPLIN. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

It gives an idea of the mental force and style of our 
twenty presidents, and mucl. insight into the course 
of American History and the almost infinite variety 
of questions with which public men have to deal 


The Only Way Out. 


By MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. A Temperance 
story of the highest order. 12mo. $1.50 
The characters are strongly drawn and the scenes 
are wrought with a genuine dramatic power. 


. +] . . 
Mrs. Diaz’s Writings 
Have been transferred from James R., Osgood to D. 

Lothrop & Co. 

THE WILLIAM HENRY SERIES.—The William 
Henry Letters. William Henry and His Friends, 
Lucy Maria. 

Each in one 16mo. volume, beantifully illustrated 
and bound. Price per volume, $1.00. 


Domestic Problems; 
Work and Culture in the Household. Two volumes 
inone. Llustratod. 16mo. $1.00. 
Christmas Morning. 


Chromo = yo cover. 180 illustrations, $1.25. 4to. 
Cloth. 180 illustrations, $1.75, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz has bere prepared one of the jol- 
liest, and at the same time sensible story books ever 
offered to the little folks. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, 








Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By Mrs, Ednah D. Cheney. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, Gilt sides and back, Price, $2:50. 


This most interesting volume covers a wide range 
inart, as will be seeu by a glance at its Table of 
Contents: Art, Greek Art, Early Christian Art, By- 
zantine Art; Restoration of Art in taly; Michael 
Angelo; Poems of Michael Angelo; Spanish Art; 
French Art; Albert Durer; Old German Art; Amer 
ican Art; English Art; David Scott; Contemporane- 


ous Art. 
Motherhood. 


APoem. Small}4to, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 


“A poem which is pretty sure to attract attention 
by the novelty of its subject, and the combined 
boldness and delicacy with which it is treated. The 
author, who preserves her incognito, but is evident- 
ly a woman of fine and pure feeling, sings in this 
poem, orgroup of poems, all the hopes and fears 
and joys and tender cares which precede and attend 
upon motherhood—her desire being ‘to portray in 
its purity and holiness the most beautiful instinct of 
humanity.’ There are eighteen poems in the group, 
of which nine are anticipatory, and niue reflect t 
various phases of mother-love and care for a babe. 
The titles are: The Hope; The Prophecy; The ‘Hail 

ary’; Hymn of Motherhood; Inheritance; Faith; 
Crooning: Resignation; The Travail; My Nursling; 
The Death Angel; Consolation; The Greeting; 
Lullaby; The Nursery; The Bath; Asleep; Mother 
and Child.’’— Boston Journal, 


How I Found It, North and 
South 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00, 


“We have enjoyed this book, every page of it. It 
has filled us with genuine sympathy, it has made 
us laugh heartily, it bas interested us intensely, and 
we thank the author for both the pleasure and } 
we have received from its perusal. Especially do we 
wish to convey our thanks to ‘Mary.’ That dose of 
‘tafeu’ will bring a ripple of laughter tochase away 
the blue-devils which may beset us in the future. 
‘Mary’s Statement’ is rich, the best thing out. As 
maiden, wife, or mother, ‘Mary‘ shines. 

**David’ was first a sailor, then a farmer. His 
farming experience in Massachusetts, with his yearly 
balance-sheet, itemized, interested us greatly. But 
his Florida experiment, just above Palatka, on the 
St. John’s River, on a young orange plantation, is 
rich —— It draws too heavily, however, upon 
our sympathies, Both himself and boys were ‘shaken” 
out of Florida before harvesting acrop. ‘Mary’ was 
wiser, and didn’t go. 

“It is the richest reading which has come to our 
table for many aday. Get it.”.—Providence Press. 


Geographical Plays, 


For Young Folks at School and at Home. By Miss 
JANE ANDREW3, author of “Seven Little Sisters,’* 
‘Each and All,” &c. Price, 15 centseach. Com- 


prising: 
1. United States. 4. Africa. 
2. Europe. 5. Australia and the Isles of the Sea, 
2, Asia. 6. The Commerce of the World. 


Parlor Varieties. 


Plays, Pantomimes, and Charades. By Emma E. 
BREwsTER. 16mo. Paper, 30 cents; boards, 50 
cents. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on rew 
ceipt of price. 





Lee and Shepard, 





PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial manavement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the , must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remi! in 


‘ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk ofthe person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ecived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

receipt of the ris a sufficient receipt of 
the Aret subscription, Pithe change of date priat ed on 
the a receipt for renewals. This chan 
shou pe made Me first 7 meen wees ee 
money is received. Receipts may n 
a pve A is enclosed with the subscription for that 
‘purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
_—— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


—a- 


—— 


WOMEN DO NOT WANT_TO VOTE. 








The above assertion is often made by men, 
accompanied by another one, viz: ‘‘When 
women want the vote they will get it.” 
Having said this, they assume that they 
themselves have no duty in the matter and 
can wait quietly until all women are so 
alive to the fact of their political degrada- 
tion, that they will with one voice demand 
the ballot, and find all men eager to grant it. 

Not long ago I asked an excellent man, 
a leader among men, to second a measure 
which would encourage and help women. 
The following reply came to me: 

That women will vote some day I think 
likely. When I see evidence that any con- 
siderable number desire to vote, or will 
vote, I shall not be slow to do my part to- 
ward securing for them this petvilene. But 
Ido not believe in thrusting a | cane respon- 
sibility like this upon a class of people who 
plainly show that they are utterly unwilling 
to assume it. 

There would be force in this reply, if 
Suffrage were a class right, instead of an 
individual right. Lucretia Mott and Lydia 
Maria Child did want to vote. They knew 
they had the right and they desired to ex- 
ercise it. To the end of their lives, both 
these women devoted time and strength 
and toil to arouse and convince others, 
men and women. But they died disfran- 
chised. Their individual right existed all 
the same, and the indifference or unwilling- 
ness of other women formed no possible ex- 
cuse for denying to them what was right- 
fully theirs. On the principle which my 
friend maintains, men would be disfran- 
chised also, for it is well known by com- 
mittees of all political parties that endless 
trouble and expense are necessary to in- 
duce men to attend the elections. The Provi- 
dence Journal lately published this item: 

The names of about three thousand regis- 
7 voters had been entered at the City 
Clerk’s office, up to the close of registration 
last nigit. This is not one half—probably 
not oue third—the number of citizens who 
ae entitled to registration, if they desired 

If there is a special party strife, as in a 
presidential election or a personal interest, 
men vote. But on other occasions, it re- 
quires great urgency to induce them to do 
so. ‘l'his item is reported of an election in 
France: 

An incident absolutely without precedent 
in the annals of universal Suffrage occurred 
in the Department of the Aude, France, 
curing the municipal elections, The parish 
of Thezan, in the arrondissement of Nar- 
bonne, has a population of 500 souls, but 
not an elector presented himself at the poll 
on Sunday, Jan. 9. 

It would be easy to multiply instances 
that show the indifference of men to. the 
Suffrage. But nobody thinks it necessary, 
or wishes to take away their franchise on 
account of that indifference. 

The only true thing to do is, to secure the 
right of Suffrage to the individual. The 
number who will vote has nothing whatever 
to do with the settlement of this question. 
If the gentleman whose answer is quoted 
above had seen Mrs. Mott trying to carry a 
parcel too large for her strength, he would 

have hastened to relieve her. In her more 
difficult task to lift men and women out of 
the state of mental asphyxia caused by cen- 
turies of false religious teaching, by laws 
and customs and education which enforce 
the idea of subjugation for women, he 
should all the movre feel his obligation to 
help. 

It is this very refusal of men, which is 
most in the way of Woman Suffrage. Wo- 
men see men with the power to extend to 
them the opportunity to vote, but they do 
not do it, The one direct and only possible 
inference is, that men do not want them to 
vote. Nothing isso much needed to-day 
by the woman movement as the chivalric 
and generous championship of men who 
are themselves emancipated, who have es- 
caped from the bondage of old customs, 
and who know that justice is always safe. 

Women are in a position to be asked, and 
not to ask. When, instead of the oft re- 
peated ““Women don’t want to vote,” and 
“I told you so,” uttered with a tone and 
manner anything but friendly, women hear 
the invitation cordially given, ‘‘Come and 
help us elect the best persons for the good 

of all of us” half the obstacles women now 
feel will vanish. 

In a certain district in Kansas was a for- 





lorn old log school house. There was need 
of a new one to keep colds and childblains 
from the children. Every mother wanted 
the new school house. Une man had al- 
ways said, ‘He did not think it was a wo- 
man’s place to vote.” ‘‘She had better be at 
home minding the children.” But he wanted 
the new school house, and he wanted his 
wife’s vote to help his own. It was a little 
hard for him to eat his words. But at last 
he said, ‘‘Come my dear, it is time to go to 
the school meeting. Get your bonnet. We 
shall need every vote if we have a new 
school house.” The wife wanted the new 
building, and wanted to vote for it, but she 
also needed to be asked cordially by this 
opposing power that had always said, ‘“Wo- 
men had better be at home, etc.” She went 
and the votes of the women added to those 
of the men secured the new school house. 
Try this method, gentlemen. It will do you 
no harm, and it will be vastly helpful to us. 
And remember Suffrage is an individual 
right. To withhold it when it is due be- 
cause some will not use it, is both unjust 
and absurd. a & 
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THE SCHOOL SUFFRAGE BILL. 

On Wednesday of this week, the School 
Suffrage bill came up for discussion in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

Mr. Hill of Boston, an Englishman, 
wanted to strike out that part giving wo- 
men authority to act in all matters of school 
affairs and management which can come 
before town meetings. Mr. Higginson of 
Cambridge defended the bill with much 
earnestness, and said its object, as well as 
the act which it amends, was to increase 
the influence of women in school affairs. 
Mr. Lodge of Nahant opposed the bill; Mr, 
Robinson of Pittsfield inquired, ‘‘What 
should we be without women?” and other 
amendments were offered, which is very 
good, and a scattering debate ensued. 
Finally all the amendments were rejected 
and the bill ordered to a third reading by a 


vote of 111 to 46. Two to one is good. 
L. 8. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Washington’s birthday was an education- 
al day in Boston, fully justifying the wis- 
dom ot the city fathers in making it a holi- 
day. The great celebration of the Dedica- 
tion ef the boys’ Latin and English High 
School House, was a grand occasion very 
numerousiy attended, but it is not of that 
we would now speak. 

The School Suffrage Association of Ward 
23, began their year’s work by a tea party 
in the Methodist vestry which proved to be 
a delightful and profitable method of pro 
moting interest and discussion in the cause. 
The excellence of the viands offered to the 
guests showed that voting had not dimin- 
ished attention to the domestic arts of cook- 
ing—while the tasteful decoration of the 
room and the evident enjoymert of the 
company proved it to be no less compatible 
with social pleasure. Only registered wo- 
men voters were invited, but each was 
privileged to bring a friend of either sex, 
So there was a pleasant mixture of gentle- 
men and ladies, alike interested in the cause. 

Among them were Mr. and Mrs. James 
Freeman Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Dole, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bashford, Mr. and Mrs. Welling- 
ton, Mr. George Ernst, Mr. MacMillan, 
editor.of the West Roxbury Gazette; and 
many of the teachers of the schools and 
other friends of education. Miss May and 
Miss Peabody came out to tea and spoke a 
few words urging on parents the duty of 
personal interest in the schools, but they 
were obliged to leave early to attend other 
duties in town. Miss Brown and Miss 
White enlivened the evening with music. 
Rev. Mr. Bradley spoke of the neglect of 
ventilation in schools. Rev. Mr. Bashford 
showed the fallacy of the notion that wo- 
men could not. attend to school matters 
without neglecting home duties, and proved 
by statistics that School Suffrage by wo- 
men in Massachusetts, would greatly in- 
crease the preponderance of the home vote. 

A Catholic gentleman made a very tem- 
perate and liberal speech explaining the 
Catholic views of education, saying that the 
best classes of Catholics felt an earnest de- 
sire for the best education of their children 
and recognized that at present the public 
schools of Boston offered them the greatest 
attainable advantages. 

Brief remarks were made by various 
teachers and others, and the meeting ad- 
journed with the hope of similar gatherings 
in future. E. D. C. 
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MISS EASTMAN BEFORE THE RHODE 
ISLAND SENATE. 

At a public hearing before the Special 
Committee of the Senate in behalf of peti- 
tioners for full Suffrage, Miss Eastman, 
who was one of the speakers, is reported in 
the Providence Journal as follows: 


Mary Eastman, of Massachusetts, was the 
next speaker. She said she was exceeding- 
ly glad to be present, and especially so for 
the opportunity she had had of listening to 
the proceedings of the Senate before its ad- 
journment. She had noticed in the debate 
on the subject of the time for closing the 
polls at elections, how tenderly they regard- 
ed the right of the ballot where men were 
concerned, She was glad to observe this, 





and in consequence felt a greater confidence 
in their kindly consideration. In advocat- 
ing the claim of Woman Suffrage, she spoke 
in behalf of one-half of the oS 
tion df the land, and she boped that day was 
not far distant when the humiliating con- 
fession would not have to be made that they 
are denied their just rights, and are classed 
with paupers, the idiotic and the insane. 
She claimed to be as patriotic as anybody, 
but if the principle of liberty which her 
onpeiee claimed to grant to all its citizens 
was a lie, then she had not a country to be 
proud of. Until we have accepted the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
in their larger interpretation, we bave not 
done justice to one-half of our citizens. A 
government, like a chain, is no stronger 
than its —— A body not incorpo- 
rated in the politic is an element of 
weakness. The situation of the negroes of 
the South was a case in point. They were 
an element of weakness in the government, 
a problem of great po pe | and trouble 
until they were freed and enfranchised. It 
was an irregular thing, remarked the lady, 
in this connection, that the question of lib- 
erty has to be fought over and over. Our 
legislators make a constant Thermopyle of 
it. It has been fought over in connection 
with the negro, and has yet to be fought in 
connection with the rights of Indians, of 
Chinamen and women. The constantly re- 
curring question is, when the subject of ex- 
tending the rights of the people are under 
consideration, ‘‘Do you think it is safe?” 
Nothing else is safe. It is never safe to de 

ny people their just rights, nor dangerous to 
grant them. 

We are not bound to be wise; you took 
man in, foolish. So he stands for a man, 
imperfect, just what he is, so long as he 
stands for one, and his vote counts as much 
as the wisest. It is said women do not un- 
derstand finance; have you ever noticed 
how few men understand finance? We ask 
this just because we are human. If we are 
weak or unintelligent, how can you in your 
strength and intelligence represent us? You 
cannot represent us, because you are you 
and we are we. Weare learning that even 
the child, if we are to have a wise system, 
is to be left alone. That principle applies 
equally tothe woman. She must have de- 
velopment and character of herown. Mr. 
Parkman, in moe | of the opportunities 
of women, innocently says that women 
have much greater opportunities than men 
had forty years ago. Forty years is not 
much in the eternities, but when you put 
the wife forty years behind the husband in 
education, etc., it isa great deal. WhenI 
saw that pile of petitions I said, ‘*Waste 
a. Women are a political cipher. 

ow many times must you multiply a ci- 
pher to make it amount to something? I 
have circulated my last petition until I get 
inside where lam something more than a 
cipher. You are not going to grant this pe- 
tition, because these women are ciphers. 
If they were your political equals, it would 
be different. The fact that women do not 
come and ask you for this, is the saddest ef- 
fect of repression. It is true you find the 
laws as they are, but you are not sent here 
to sit down upon the laws, but to consider 
them. If you cannot see their imperfec- 
tions, we pity, but do not blame you. You 
are responsible, not for what laws you find 
on the statute book, but for those you leave 
there. 

The question is asked, ‘‘What would the 
women do in the government?’ Ido not 
know. I claim that we cannot have a bet- 
ter government than the government of the 
people. The present government is of only 
a part of the people. We have not yet en- 
tered upon the system of higher arbitration, 
because the government is of man only. If 
we had been marching along with you all 
this time I trust we should have reached a 
higher plane of civilization. When a man 
comes to this country with only his clothes 
on his back and his steerage ticket in his 
pocket, the government marks him and 
claims him as so much gained. Here are 
one-half the people born here and who have 
arrived at maturity, who enter the homes, 
of whom the government takes no account. 
l have been in this hall before and heard 
women beg for aplace upon the manage- 
ment of your penal institutions. You gave 
it to them, but withoutthe vote. ‘l'hese in- 
stitutions are in the hands of men all over 
the country, with the exception of in In- 
diana, and in Indiana the prison is a picture 
that is worth going there to see—a picture 
not of degradation within those walls, as 
was the case of a few years ago, but a pic- 
ture of Christian civilization. This im- 
provement is the work of women, and the 
woman who was foremost in the work is 
the matron. The speaker here gave a vivid 
description of a visit to this prison, of the 
comforts and pleasures of prison life there, 
making it out rather a pleasant mode of 
life, and contrasted it with the Rhode Island 
prison, which was built, she supposed, by a 
man, with such an arrangement of the win- 
dows that it seemed to her to say to the 
prisoners, “‘God Almighty shan’t help you 
any more.” 

You need the influence of women in all 
public questions. In Cleveland, the prin- 
cipals 29f the grammar schools are women. 
This change was brought about rather from 
pecuniary reasons than otherwise; they 
found they could hire women at much less 
salaries than men, and concluded to let them 
try it. Nothing makes men bold in this di- 
rection like the prospect of making money. 
The result, I was told by the superintendent 
of Public Schools, was of great benefit to 
the schools, especially in morals and man- 
ners, and I think the benefit would have 
been 10 per cent. greater if these teachers 
were paid as men would be paid. 

In considering the argument that the 
place for women is the home, that the 
home must not be contaminated by the in- 
troduction of politics, that the polls are un- 
fit for the presence of women, etc., she re- 
lated very effectually an instance that came 
under her own observation at a recent elec 
tion, when the Town House washed itself 
of the presence of a drunken Irishman, who 
was thought not fit to remain there, and 
washed him to his home, where a faithful 
wife and two daughters were obliged to sce 
him through his night of drunken degra- 
dation. After that she didn’t want to hear 





anything more said about the place for the 
women being the home, ete. All the inter- 
ests of the government and of the public 
centre in and reach the home, and in the 
sacred name of the home she begged that 
women be allowed to follow wherever the 
interests of the home are concerned. She 
closed with a brief reference to the impor- 
tance of this question, saying, this move- 
ment is a tidal wave which cannot be 
stopped. 

Mr. Lyman invited others to speak if they 
wished, in response to which, George Hen- 
ry made an earnest, characteristic address, 
affirming his belief in the injustice of the 
present state of things, and in the justice of 
a universal law which shall give women and 
men the same right. 





ee 
CRIMINALS IN NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey Legislature passed a bill 
restoring the privileges of citizenship to 
some convicts in the penitentiary. The 
Governor vetoed it on the ground that the 
loss of citizenship is one of the penalties of 
crime. 

The law abiding women of New Jersey 
should use this decision of the Governor 
in their own behalf. They are not convicts, 
and it is not pretended they are guilty of 


crime. Let them ask the Governor and the - 


Legislature why they are kept disfranchised. 
L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFKAGE IN MISSOURI. 





On Wednesday the 16th inst., Hon. John 
B. Henderson and a delegation of members 
of the Woman Suffrage Association, of St. 
Louis, appeared before the committee on 
constitutional amendments at the hall of 
the House. The hall was well filled with 
the members and citizens, including many 
ladies, and Mr. Parker presided. Mrs. 
Hazard, President of the Association, and 
Mrs. Fuller, a member of the same, made 
brief but timely talks, and Hon. John B, 
Henderson then took the stand. He spoke 
for nearly one hour and a quarter, his 
speech being full of humor and highly en- 
tertaining, eliciting round after round of 
applause. They want the law so amended 
as to allow women the right to vote for 
school officers. 

The ladies who desire the privilege of 
voting for school directors have agreed upon 
the following amendment: 

Amend by making section 128 read 129, 
and, adding a new section numbered 128, 
as follows, to wit: 

Section 128. The words ‘‘voters’’ and 
‘qualified voters,” wherever they ocenr in 
this act, shall be construed to mean all per- 
sons twenty-one years of age, whether male 
or female, who are citizens of the State and 
residents of the district or districts for 
which the election may be held, and who 
are tax payers for school purposes therein, 
or who are fathers, mothers, guardians, 
curators or otherwise have the charge and 
custody of children within the school ages 
and who are resident within such district. 
And all such voters shail be yualified to 
hold any of the offices created or provided 
for by this act. 

On the Friday following, Mr. Dale intro- 
duced a general proposition to submit toa 
vote of the women of the State at the next 
election whether they desire the elective 
franchise conferred upon them. 

The waters are moving in Missouri as 
elsewhere, and show the way the tide is 


setting. L. 8. 
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AN AMENDMENT IN OHIO. 

Ohio has introduced the following joint 
resolution providing for the amendment of 
the constitution of Ohio, relating to the 
elective franchise and defining who may 
vote in said estate. 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio (three-fifths of the members 
elected to each house concurring therein,) 
That a proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Ohio be submitted to 
the electors of the State on the second Tues- 
day of October, A. D., 1881, as follows, to 
wit: That Section 1, Article V., be so 
amended as to read as follows:— 

Sec. 1. Every citizen of the United 
States of the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall have been a resident of the State one 
year next preceding the election, and of the 
county, township or ward in which he or 
she resides, such time as may be provided 
by law, shall have the qualifications of an 
elector, and shall be entitled to vote at all 
elections. 

At said election the electors desiring to 
vote in favor of the adoption of this amend- 
ment shall have placed upon their ballots 
the words, ‘‘Woman Suffrage—Yes”; and 
the electors who do not favor the adoption 
of this amendment shall have placed upon 
their ballots the words, ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
—No.” ie 


THE CAUSE IN WISCUNSIN. 

The following ridiculous bill has been 
offered in the Senate of Wisconsin, evident- 
ly for a joke. 

“Section 3. It shall be the duty, and every 
female citizen of Wisconsin of lawful age 
is hereby required, to attend said polls on 
said day of election and cast her ballot for 
or against female Suffrage. Said ballots 
may be either written or printed, and the 
form of them shall be: ‘‘For Female Suf:- 
frage—Yes,” or “For Female Suffrage— 
No,” as the voter shalldecide. Any female 











citizen of Wisconsin of lawful age, who 
shall fail to attend said election and cast her 
ballot, unless prevented by age, infirmity or 
sickness, to be proven by medical certificate 
of disability, or who shall knowingly neg- 
fect, evade or absent herself, except as 
herein provided, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereef 
shall be fined a sum not less than one hun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding three months, or by both fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court.” 

Nevertheless we learn from private ad- 
vices that an earnest and favorable move- 
ment is made in the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin. Mrs. Marion V. Dudley, and Miss 
Ella Giles lectured in Madison last week 
with good audiences and with good effect. 
TEN MEN V8. THREE HUNDRED WOMEN. 

The Bucks County (Pa.) Gazette givesa 
very graphic account of a Methodist church 
meeting where ten men disfranchised three 
hundred women. It says: 

Few persons in our borough, on last Fri- 
day evening, knew what a momentous ques- 
tion was absorbing the attention of the male 
members of the Methodist Church, who in 
convention assembied, had under consider- 
ation whether or not the women should be 
allowed equal rights in the management of 
the affairs of the church. Exactly twenty- 
four members of the male persuasion were 
present. 

The committee offered a resolution to 
strike out the word ‘‘male” from the charter 
whenever it occurred. 

Mr. J. M. Brown spoke in favor of the 
resolution. He said that the women com 
posed a majority of the church, and were 
always called upon when there was any 
work to be done, and that asa matter of 
right and fair dealing he thought it no more 
than proper that they should be allowed a 
voice in the management of the church. 
Mr. William F. Bailey opposed the amend- 
ment. He knew of no Scriptural authority 
for making the proposed ckange, but 
thought St. Paul spoke something about 
women keeping silence in the churches, 
He did not think it woman's place to legis- 
late. It was man’s prerogative. Woman's 
duty was at home taking care of the chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Young and Mr. Hall favored the reso 
lution, Mr. Bell said he had large experi- 
ence and ‘‘in no case had he known it to be 
beneficial to permit women to share in the 
management of affairs.” 

Charles S. Bailey stated, he saw no reason 
why this individual church should hesitate 
to give to the women, who form a large ma- 
jority of its membership, rights and privi- 
leges to which they were entitled. 

After much discussion the vote was taken 
and it was found that ten men voters had 
disfranchised three hundred women church 
members who had neither vote nor voice in 
the matter. How brave it was! Then it 
was proposed that the charter be amended to 
permit women to vote, but not to hold 
office. 

But this also went down before the vali- 
ant defenders of their own rights, The wo- 
men are left with the blessed privilege of 
helping to raise the money to defray church 
expenses. But they had champions and the 
right on their side, and so are sure to win 
sooner or later. These Pennsylvania Me- 
thodists should take a lesson from their 
brethren in Boston, who have set an ex- 
ample in favor of equal rights. L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA, 








A strong movement for Presidential Suf- 
frage has been made in Indiana this winter. 
On Wednesday of last week, the House of 
Representatives took a recess, and during 
that time the Suffragists made their appeal. 
Mrs. Mary E. Haggart was the first speaker. 
The Indianapolis Sentinel reports her ad- 
dress as follows:— 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Houst or Rerre- 
SENTATIVES:—I am here in behalf of the 
Indiana Woman Suffrage Association to 
present the claims of the women of this 
State to ask the privilege of exercising the 
right of self-government. Ido not propose 
to make any attempt whatever to bring for- 
ward anything new or startling to establish 
the justness of our claims. What I shall 
say wi!l be principally a reiteration of what 
I have many times said before upon this 
question, The arguments in favor of the 
enfranchisement of women are truths strong 
and as unanswerable and old as the free in- 
stitutions of our Government. It has been 
intimated by those inclined to sneer at this 
movement, that this thing of giving the 
Equal Suffragists a hearing before our Leg- 
islature has grown only to the proportions 
of astanding joke, and is a thing to be 
looked for as a matter of course. True 
statesmanship under existing conditions 
seems not to be a necessary ingredient in 
our politics, consequently the recognition 
of the principle cf right, with an effort to 
apply it, may strike some as being a huge 
joke ora thing so novel and out of place, 
that even gallantry is excused, should it as- 
sume the shape of martyrdom. 

Gentlemen, notwithstanding the severe 
trials which courtesy and gallantry are or- 
dained to pass, this question of the right of 
the mothers and daughters of Indiana to 
say how and by whom they shall be govern- 
ed ‘will not down.” It may be moved 
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aside this year only to confront you in still 
greater proportions two years hence. Not- 
withstanding it is declared from seemingly 
high sources that women have never had 
any poritical abilities, yet Government pre- 
supposes that women have the political 
abilities of other citizens. Government ex- 
acts from no man politically the ability to 
aid in its support through taxation. It ex- 
acts from women politically the abilities to 
obey the laws, and suffer the penalty of vi- 
olated laws and imposes upon her such po- 
litical disabilities as having no right to con- 
sent to government, no representation for 
taxation, no voice or part in framing the 
laws, and no participation in fixing the pen- 
alties she shall suffer for the violation of 
law. This is done while it is universally 
conceded that the right to participate in the 
formation and enactment of laws is born 
with and is inseparable from responsibility 
to law. 

Many of the opponents of Woman Suf- 
frage at the present time assert that men are 
not born with the right{to vote as they are 
with the right of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. They claim that Suffrage 
is the gift of the State, and the State has a 
right to regulate it in any way that it may 
deem best for the common good. Now, if 
Suffrage is the gift of the State, can it be 
explained from whence the State in its ori- 
gin derived this gift? States, at their birth, 
or at any other time, are only sections of 
citizens founded upon a compact which, to 
accord with the spirit and intent of Repub- 
licanism, can confer upon other citizens 
under this compact nothing which permits 
the free exercise of self-government not in 
herent in the authors of such a compact, 
and nothing inheres in the authors of Re- 
publican Constitutions and compacts not 
equally inherent in all the people agreeing 
to and coming under the jurisdiction of 
such compacts. If men are borm with the 
right of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, they are also born with the right to 
give expression as to how, and in what man- 
ner life, liberty and happiness are to be 
maintained; and in this Government, which 
professes to rest upon the consent of the 
governed, this expression is given through 
the ballot, consequently the expression of a 
freeman’s will is as God-given as his right 
to be free. 

The Constitution of this Union declares 
its people to be citizens, first of the United 
States, and second of the State whereia they 
reside, consequently it avails nothing to 
discourse learnedly upon the inequality of 
the natural, physical and mental conditions 
of men and women, They are people still 
and citizens all the same. If all men, even, 
are created unequal, the inequality consists 
alone in those things in which there is no 
uniformity. If nature does with equal 
laws tend always to diversity, this diversity 
has nothing whatever to do with destroying 
or annulling the equitableness of the laws. 
Unequal conditions, mentally and physical- 
ly, affect in no manner the equity of the 
rights and claims of all people. Conditions 
have always been, still are and always will 
be unequal and diversified, and at the same 
time the equality of all people in its popular 
sense remains an unshaken truth. The 
true reason why all are not now willing to 
concede to Woman the right of expressing 
her will in Government is just because the 
majority of the peuple have thus far failed 
utterly to grasp the full meaning of the 
term “‘liberty,” and to acknowledge the 
overmastering supremacy of justice. 

After all, when every argument has been 
discussed pro and con, and every objection 
duly considered and set aside, we are com- 
pelled to fall back upon the palpable fact 
that Woman’s claim to the ballot is not 
conceded just because there is power to 
withhold it. We approach a voter and a 
law-maker upon this question and ask for 
an expression concerning the justice of our 
claims. Weare told instantly to turn all 
our guns upon the women. We are urged 
to convert the women, and are assured that 
when we get the 15,000,000 or 20,000,000 of 
women citizens to rise up and say that they 
want to vote, the request issure to be grant- 
ed. Now it has always been the habit of 
statesmen, statute makers, and those sup- 
posed to be ‘‘wise above all that is written,” 
when considering the propriety of granting 
new privilege, to talk much about precedent 
Can any one think that we women people 
have any precedent whatever to look to in 
this matter of voting that would lead us to 
expect that before we can begin that privi- 
lege of expressing the right of Suffrage, it 
is incumbent upon us to prepare all the wo- 
men of the nation to desire and demand 
the ballot? The precedent in the business, 
in so far as we have any history con 
cerning disfranchised classes in this Gov- 
ernment since its foundation, would very 
naturally lead us to expect that instead of 
each and all of us becoming Suffrage mis- 
sionaries to twenty millions of women, 
that the ballot would be handed over to us 
without so much as asking whether we 
wanted it or not. The shackles fell from 
the limbs of several! millions of black slaves 
in this nation, without their so much as 
lifting a hand. Civil rights dropped upon 
them unasked, and political abilities, in the 
shape of full, untrammeled citizenship, 
crowned them, undemanded by themselves; 





and yet our fathers, husbands and brothers 
tell us, who, they admit, have the intelli- 
gence of the average voter, that there is no 
principle of jusiice or right that can ex- 
clude us from the exercise of this privilege, 
but that we must get the women ready to 
demand it before we can get it. Now, if 
this question is settled by States it will be 
left to the-voters and not to the women to 
decide, and if Suffrage comes to women 
through a sixteenth amendment to the na- 
tional Constitution, women will not have 
an opportunity of passing upon the ques- 
tion, consequently, if we heed the dictates 
of logic and reason we will devote our best 
energies and strongest efforts to converting 
those to whom we must look for the re- 
moval of the disabilities which now pre- 
vent our exercising the right cf Suffrage. 
Two hundred and twenty-five thousand wo- 
men in Ohio and one hundred and eighty 
thousand in Illinois have expressed a desire 
to vote, and over one hundred thousand 
women have notified the United States Con- 
gress through petitions that they require of 
political rights and the force of these ap- 
peals upon our Senators and Representa- 
tives is exhibited in the tie vote upon our 
bill in the House Judiciary Committee of 
the Forty-fifth Congress, and also in the 
masterly minority report of Senators Hoar, 
Cameron and Mitchell. 

[Mrs. H. proceeded in this manner argu- 
mentatively to present facts favorable to 
this movement, and closed with an appeal 
to the members of the House as follows:] 

Now, honorable members of this State 
Assembly, in our efforts to secure the priv- 
ileges of citizenship we appeal only to your 
sense of simple justice and love of fair 
dealing to take a step before the expiration 
of this term that will declare to the sister- 
hood of States that the legislators of Indi- 
ana not only had the grand couiage of their 
convictions, but the clear foresight of men 
who note the logic of events and under- 
stand the general drift of public opinion. 
You are not asked to grant our demands 
from any sentimental standpoint. We ask 
not for sympathy because you have sacred 
recollections of cherished mothers and 
peaceful and beautiful homes, but because 
the privilege of exercising the God-given 
right of self-government is withheld from 
an intelligent, law-abiding class of citizens 
in thiscommonwealth ; because the mothers 
and daughters of Indiana are deprived of 
the symbol and safeguard of self-govern- 
ment; because the free institutions which 
our fathers founded guarantee no privilege 
which insures the development of the man- 
hood and freedom of the sons of our State 
which they do not equally guarantee the de- 
velopment of the womanhood and freedom 
of Indiana’s daughters. 

Mrs. Helen Gougar, of Lafayette, follow- 
ed. She said: 

FJENTLEMEN, MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF INDIANA:—You have courte- 
ously permitted my friend and co-laborer, 
Mrs. Haggart, and myself to occupy some 
of your valuable time to-day in discussing 
acertain measure tending to the enlarge 
ment of the rights and privileges of the wo 
men citizens of Indiana. Be assured, we 
appreciate gallantry, but we appreciate jus- 
tice more than gallantry. The time has 
passed when the women of Indiana will be 
satisfied with’ gallantry. To-day we want 
not only gullantry, but justice. We are 
not here alone by our own convictions, but 
we are here upon the invitation and appoint- 
ment of a large and powerful constituency, 
and not by the appointment of the vicious, 
unwashed men and women of this State. 
We are here by the invitation and appoint- 
ment of educated, thinking, cultured and 
patriotic men and women—women engag- 
ed in the different professions, trades, arts, 
sciences and literature, who are demanding 
increased powers—that the ballot may be 
given them, that they may use it on behalf 
of justice and virtue. 

I have been asked on this occasion to an- 
swer what are usually called some of the 
popular objections against enfranchising 
women. One gentleman said to me, ‘‘Wo- 
men do not want it.” This I'deny most em- 
phatically. Any one with the facility of 
seeing and knowing, as I do, the ladies of 
this State, will agree with me in saying that 
nine-tenths of the women with brains above 
an oyster demand the ballot. [Applause.] 
There isa class of women who dance all 
night and sleep all day, who study nothing 
more elevated than a fashion plate, or the 
latest novel, and they are the ones who say 
‘they do not want it.” Two hundred 
thousand women petition ‘for the right of 
citizenship in Ohio, and 180,000%in Illinois. 
At the same time the gentlemen decided, 
“They do not want it. ” 

Who ever heard of an enslaved class lib- 
erating itself? So it will be with the women 
of Indiana. They can not decide this ques- 
tion for themselves. It is your duty to place 
the rights of citizenship upon the women 
of this State, and let them use it or not, as 
they see fit. Another says, ‘‘You can not 
vote because you are not capable of attend- 
ing to business; you are not financiers.” 
Allow me to say that women are natural fin- 
anciers, because, you know, they have more 
tact in saving and making a little go a long 
way. because they have but a little money to 
do a great deal with. 





Our institutions are based upon the idea 
that all men are created free and equal. In 
the earlier stages of existence all rich men 
were created equal, and property qualifica- 
tion was what decided whether a man 
should have the right of self-government. 
The time has come when every man has 
his say-so in the government of the nation, 
and I hope that not many years hence the 
same right will be extended to Woman. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
There was a reduction of more than 
$7,000,000, lust month, in tbe national debt. 


We have just received the name of a new 
subscriber to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, who 
is ninety years old. 


Twenty-two out of forty-five members of 
the Colorado House, voted in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. 


Gen. Francis Walker is strongly talked of 
in Republican circles as suitable to take Carl 
Schurz’s seat in the cabinet. 

By the death of Professor Diman , Rhode 
Island has lost one of her most esteemed 
and most distinguished citizens. 


General Fitzhugh Lee is to give an ora- 
tion at the unveiling of ‘‘Stonewall” Jack- 
son’s statue at New Orleans next May. 


The Ural Khirgiz tribes in Siberia are 
selling their male children for grain, and 
leaving the girls to perish by cold and hun- 
ger. 

In the report of the Amended School 
Suffrage law, the name was to remain on 
the register during ‘‘residence” and not ex- 
istence, as our types said last week. 


Miss Hester Reckless, a colored woman 
aged 105, died in Philadelphia on Saturday. 
She wasatrue abolitionist, and her heart 
went out with royal sympathy to all the 
friends of the slave. 


Resolutions kave been presented in the 
Senate providing that the judiciary commit- 
tee skall inquire whether additional legisla- 
tion is necessary to prevent cruelty to child- 
ren and animals. 











The superintendent of the Maine Central 
railroad, taking warning from the recent 
railroad accident near Tioga, N. Y., is plac- 
ing axes, saws and crowbars in the postal 
cars for the clerks. 


The Herald of Health, for February, speaks 
of marriage between sickly persons, costless 
ventilation, filthy streets,the food question, 
epidemics, women as sanitary reformers, 
and similar matters.—New York, M. L. 
Holbrook. 


The farm house of Miss Mary Marsh, on 
Summit street, in Peabody, which was de- 
stroyed by fire on Thursday night, was two 
hundred years old, and filled with rare old 
furniture. Miss Marsh was taken out un- 
conscious. She is seventy-six years old. 


The fifth annual entertainment by pu- 
pils of the Blish School of Elocution oc- 
curred at Music Hall last Thursday evening. 
It was an occasion of great enjoyment. 
Prof. Blish’s recital of Longfellow’s ‘‘Kiog 
Robert of Sicily” was masterly. 


A few days before the recent cold snap in 
the South the owner of an extensive orange 
plantation on Orange Lake, Flori la, was of- 
fered $35,000 out of hand for the crop of 
oranges then onthe trees. He refused it. 
The cold of the next few days killed all the 
fruit. 


Miss Lizzie E. Blood gave a piano recital 
with her pupils at the Knabe Piano Rooms 


on Thursday evening, the 24th, which af- | 


forded much pleasure to the large assembly 
present. Miss Blood is a most efficient 
teacher, as the proficiency of her pupils at- 
tests. 


Canon Barry, principal of King’s College, 
London, said recently that he considered it 
was a pestilent heresy that girls should leave 
off studying just at the time when their 
brothers are beginning to erjoy the advan- 
tages of College work, and dwelt upon the 
advantages of the higher education to wo- 
men in all conditions of life. 


Mr. Whittier’s forthcoming volume 
derives its name from ‘*The King’s Missive,” 
the ballad written for and originally pub- 
lished in J. R. Osgood & Co.’s ‘‘Memorial 
History of Boston, where itis accompanied 
with several fine illustrations of the incidents 
of the ballad and the scenery of Boston in 
the early days of its setlement. 


A New England League for Divorce Re- 
form has been organized at Boston, in re 
sponse to incipient movements in the six 
Eastern States. It includes the most prom- 
inent clergymen and lawyers. But so far 
as has been seen no woman is a member of 
it. Is this because the League thinks it 
best to pattern after the government and so 
assume the women have no interest in it? 


A new painting by Titian has been dis- 
covered in the Austrian Chateau d’Ambras, 
where it had hung unnoticed for many 
years. It isa life-size portrait of the wife 
of the Emperor Charles V. Thereare said 
to be full proofs of the authenticity of the 
work, which has been taken to Vienna, 
where it will probably be placed in the Bel- 
videre Gallery. 





CARPETS. 





We offer a Special Line of Carpets atthe following 


prices: 


50 Pieces Mouquets, at “ 
100 Pieces Body Brussels at ° 
500 Pieces Tapestry, at “ 
300 Pieces Ex-Supers, at " 
100 Pieces Superfines, at ° 
English Sheet Oil Cloths, . 


$1.50 
$1.40 
85 cts. 
90 cts, 
75 cts. 
all widths. 


These goods are of the best quality and war- 
ranted, 





John & James Dobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


525 & 527 Washington Street, . 


Boston. 














DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 


Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Paris, 1878, The FINEST and most ECONOMICAL 


Soap for all purposes, and the only genuine borax soap made. Prepared 
: Viera | Siitevation and is fully equal to the best im 


with a peculiar borax lye, contains no 


from pure and clean materials 
rted Castile Soap. It is 


especially adapted for woolens; and for washing all fine things, such as silks, baby-linen, laces, points, ete., it 
fs invaluable. It has great merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled for the bath and for washing the head. 
A necessity in every house for all verifying ene isinfecting purposes. Put up invariably in honest FULL 


POUND bare, with maker’s name, W 


YDOPPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of Paris and Centen- 


nial medals on face of wrapper. For sale by all first class grocers. 

















GREAT EAIR SATXI EE. 


JOHN MEDINA. 


Will sell during the month of February, one lot of 
Real French Hair Switches, all long hair, at just one 
half the price heretofore asked. Not more than 
two switches sold toany one customer. Another lot 
French Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even 
hair— 

Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, fOr ..scceeeseeereee $10 
weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for. ...+.++++- 

weighing 314 oz , over 34 yard long, for . 
weighing 3 0z., over 26 in. long, for.. 
weighing 2% oz.,over 24 in. long, for......... oe 
weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long......... ecocce 8 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the 
above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 
bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair 
Switches, from \ to 1 yard Jong, at the ridiculously 
low prices of 50c., 75c , $1, $1.50, $2. $2.50 and $3. 
The sale of these goods at these specified prices wilk 

ositively close on Feb. 28. We shall sell one lot of 
Real Hair GRAY SWITCHES at the same price as 









the plain, and are safe in saying such is wnoquatio’ 
in the annals of hair. One large lot of Extra Heavy 
Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 
25c. and 10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest in 
the world, for 15c., 25c., 35c. and 50c., being less 
than half the cost of importation. Condray’s Cos- 
metic for 5c.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, 10c,; 
less than cost. The largest size Crimp Nets, 10c.; 
marked down from 25c. French Holrpine lc. per 
bunch. Real Hair Coquette, 25c.; marked down 
from 75c. Curls in all lengths, Frizzes in all otyies. 
Fancy Combs and Brushes. Toilet Powders, Hair 
Restoratives, etc. 

MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water 
curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. 
$5, $8. $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Ar- 
tificial Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. 
We warrant to sell the best and cheapest in prices, 
and to give satisfaction to all our customers. Worn 
bair and combings taken in exchange. Goods shipped 
on approval to all parts of the United States. 


PARIS HAIR STOR 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, e ° 


BOSTON. 
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%- tained by this new treatment ecem more like miracles than cases of nature} 
healing "—Arthur’s Home Magazine. “There is no doubt as to the genuine 
ness and positive resulta of this treatment.”—Boston Journal of Commerce, 
XYCEN HOME TREATMENT contains two moxths’ supply, 
apparatus and full directions for use. 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, eiving t 7 
overy and a larzve record of most remarkable cures, Write for it. Acdres 
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The admission of women to the classes at 
TVniversity College, London, is proving a 
striking success. Thereare now 170, exclu- 
ding the ‘‘Slade Girls,” who attend regularly 
the classes of the various professors, and a 
lady, Miss A, Heather-Bigg, has just carried 
off the Joseph Hume Scholarship, defeat. 
ing all the male competitors. Miss Heather- 
Bigg isa L L.A. of St. Andrew’s University. 


Helen Campbell writes the Zribune to 
correct the statement that she was com- 
pelled to resign her position at the Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind Institute of North Caro- 
lina because she declared in a letter which 
appeared in a Northern paper that the 
Fool's Errand was a truthful representation 
of Southern feeling. She resigned because 
of ill-health, but says that her letter stirred 
a tempest in the North Carolina teapot. 


The Rev. William E. Huntington, pastor 
of the Tremont street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Boston, has been elected a trustee 
of Boston University. Mr. Huntington is 
a nephew of Bishop Huntington of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He is a grad- 
uate in arts of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and in theology of the School of The- 
ology of Boston University. He is soon to 
return from a year’s study in Leipsic and 
Goettingen. Mrs. Gov. Ciaflin has also 
been elected trustee of Boston University 
for a new term of five years. 

Minerva Guernsey, 2 graduate of Boston 
University School of Oratory, under the 
late dean Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, may be 
engaged to give impersonations from litera- 
ture, before lyceums, lodges, church socie- 
ties and other entertainmeuts, by address- 
ing for terms, etc., J. S. Vale, Manager 
American Literary Bureau, Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York City, Edgar J. Bliss, 83 
Milk Street, Boston. Miss Guernsey is 
highly commended by those who have heard 
her, both as to the perfection of: her voice, 
the skill with which she uses it, and the va- 
riety of subjects to which it is adapted. 

At the great Irish Land League meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, recently, it was noticed by 
women who were present that the Irishmen 





who in the Massachusetts Legislature al- 
ways vote against the rights of women were 
loud in their applause of speeches for the 
rights of Irishmen. It isa curious fact that 
men will dare everything and do anything 
by pen and speech aud blow, for their own 
rights, and at the same time push over and 
tread down and hoot out of the land other 
men and women, and not even see their 
cowardly attitude and actions. But so it 
is. 

Notman & Campbell, photographers, next 
door to this office at No. 4 Park street, have 


“had sittings from the graduating class 


of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University. They are excellent artists, as 
their rooms show by their tasteful arrange- 
ment, and still more by their photographs 
which are marveis of skill and accuracy. 
In the rear room are oil paintings. One 
now on exhibition of a Sccttish girl is at- 
tracting pleasant notice. Call and see it. 


Our thanks are due to the Board of Reg- 
istrars of voters for acopy of their tabulated 
Statement of the United States Census for 
1880, arranged by wards and precincts, and 
number of registered voters at the State, 
and Municipal Elections with the votes cast 
for Presidential electors and Mayor. The 
columns, ‘‘Women registered” and ‘‘votes 
cast by women” go to familiarise this gen- 
eration with the new fact of the exercise 
of political rights by women, and hence 
educate it out of an old prejudice. 


Mrs. Woolson's lectures meet a welcome, 
and are appreciated in Boston, as they are 
sure to be everywhere. Indeed, these lec- 
tures threaten to outgrow the cosy hall in 
which they are held. There has been a 
request preferred to Mrs. Woolson that 
she shall repeat them, or a portion of them 
at least, in a larger hall, and at an hour 
which will accommodate a large number of 
business men and women who are debarred 
now from hearing them. Her new volume, 
“Browsing Among Books,” by D. Lothrop 
& Co., like her lectures, will find an audi- 
ence who will be instructed and entertaine 
by her choice selections. 
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ANGELINA G. WELD ON DRESS. 


Nearly a quarter of a century ago Mrs. 
Angelina Grimké Weld wrote the following 
letter to the dress reform convention held 
in Syracuse in 1857. By vote of the con- 
vention it was printed in the Syracuse Daily 
Standard. By the kindness of Theodore 
D. Weld, we are permitted to make extracts 
from it. The paper is remarkable in many 
ways, and should be carefully read for 
itself. It also gives to those who did not 
know Mrs. Weld, some idea of the charac- 
ter of her mind, and her mode of treating 
her subjects. The article was entitled, 
“Dress Reform,” and is as follows:— 


EAGLEswoop, June 12, 1857. 

Dear Frrenps:—When we read of the 
effemivacy of Sardinapalus, and of the fact 
that he assumed the attire of Woman, and 
amused himself with the spinning of wool, 
we marvel not at the result, the overthrow 
of his empire. 

There was a deep philosophyin the ad- 
vice which Croesus gave to Cyrus, after his 
conquest of Lydia, ‘‘Compel” said he, “‘the 
men of Lydia to wear the dress of women, 
and thus attired, let them pursue their em- 
ployments and amusements.” He well 
knew that dress and occupation exert a con- 
trolling influence upon the mind and char- 
acter. To clothe the men of Lydia like 
women, and to oblige them to pursue wo- 
men’s occupations, was effectually to dis- 
arm them of the power to regain their lost 
liberty and securely to fasten upon them po- 
litical chains. 

That the dress of Woman has always 
been a barrier to her free and vigorous ex- 
ercise, will not be denied. Every woman 
who has ever attained military distinction, 
or even fought in the ranks, has thrown off 
her own costume, and adopted that of man. 

The flowing robe she now wears, although 
beautifully graceful in the parlor, is sub 
ject even there to many objections, for it is 
liable to be continually trodden upon and 
torn; and how often does it intrude itself 
beneath the feet of chairs and tables, im- 
prisouing the wearer. 

When the chief and only uses of Woman 
were to minister to man by her beauty and 
the adornment of her person, superadding 
thereby to her personal attractions, so that 
in his idle and luxurious moments, he 
might toy with her, and while away his 
time under the smiles of her coquetry and 
the glances of her eye, then her bondage to 
him was fitly expressed by that superfluity 
of dress which effeminates her. 

Whilst the human race was inits child- 
hood, it was well enough for Woman to 
consent to be thus used by man in his pride 
and power—a pretty doll to be dandled 
upon his knee, and for the gratification of 
his pride, quite as much of as her vanity, to 
be adorned with jewels and finery, and 
kept in good humor by costly gifts and lux- 
urious indulgences. It was well enough 
then that she should be clothed in long 
robes, the emblems of her uselessness, and 
that infant state, which rendered it necessa- 
ry that she should be taken care of, and 
that her person and property should be 
held by him, and managed and controlled 

according to his good pleasure, not hers. 
She has been treated as though she were a 
child, care being taken in the higher ranks 
of life to keep her in good humor by pres- 
ents, (out of her own purse, it may be) of 
silks and satins, laces and jewelry, a hand- 
some house, elegant furniture, a fine equi- 
page, and every luxurious indulgence which 
a spoiled child would gladly receive in lieu 
of substantial rights. These indulgences 
may satisfy the undeveloped tastes and 
crude desires of adolescence, but Woman is 
now growing out of this state and advanc- 
ing towards her majority, and just in pro- 
portion as she developes into true woman- 
hood, will she drop all useless appendages 
to her dress, just as the tree casts off the 
blossoms which adorned it in spring, as 
‘soon as it has begun to form the more sub- 
stantial fruit. 

I hold that man has never yet been a man, 
and that Woman has never yet been a wo- 
man. True we have deified the one and 
adored the other, but after all, the world 
has never yet seen a fully developed man 
nor woman. All that we have yet seen, has 
been a precocious developement of child- 
hood and youth, always more or less imma- 
ture and distorted; for the race has not yet 
entered upon that plane of its being, out of 
which a symmetrical man or woman can 
grow. 

I fear that 1 cannot express my ideas of 
the race, without enlarging upon this sub- 
ject far more than will be expedient in a 
letter to your convention, as there are so 
many who ought to be heard before me, 
but I will venture to throw them upon pa- 
per, and leave you at liberty to suppress 
them, if your time is too limited to admit 
of so long a letter being heard. Some may 
marvel what these have to do with dress. 
As well might we wonder what the root of 
a tree las to do with its foliage, or its 
branches with the fruit. If we want to 
know how a woman should dress, we must 
understand the philosophy of her being. 
We must enquire into the uses of Woman— 
her dutics, responsibilities and destiny, and 
we cannot understand these without a com- 
prehensive survey of the past, the present 





and the future of her being. keeping con- 
stantly in mind the solidarity of the race, 
and that great law of progress unceasingly 
at work in nature’s matchless laboratory, 
bringing beauty out of ashes, and clothing 
the earth with the garment of praise. As 
the external is but a symbol of the internal, 
and the finitea type of the infinite, let us 
endeavor to read in the natural world the 
history and destiny of the soul. As the 
crust of the earth has been gradually form- 
ed by deposition after deposition of the dif- 
ferent strata which compose it, and then of 
the disintegration of these different strata, 
which give to its surface all that variety of 
soil, whose outgrowth is an endless diversi- 
ty of foliage, flower and fruit, so, in the 
history of humanity, we must expect to 
find different strata of deposition or growth, 
if I may so speak, for the ideas of each age 
are as truly successive depositions in the 
world of mind, as gneiss or sandstone or 
alluvium are in the world of matter. We 
must trace it from infancy to childhood 
through adolescence into young manhood 
and womanhood. 

In that state of purity and innocence 
which the most ancient traditions ascribe 
to the first era of its existence, we see the 
infancy of the race. Purity and innocence 
were its necessary and natural concomitants. 
Man could not sin, because 1n his infantile 
state the animal propensities—the sin-pro- 
ducing faculties were not developed into ac- 
tivity—they were in embryo just as they are 
in every infant. The race gradually grew 
out of this state of innocence, it did not fall 
from it, in as much as its sinless condition 
was not a chosen state, but a natural and 
necessary condition over which it exercised 
no more control nor choice than the infant 
does now. In the Divine economy these 
sin-producing faculties grew into activity 
in the race, in the same way that they now 
do in every child, before its intellectual and 
moral powers were unfolded, hence the bru- 
talities of Savageism and Barbarism, in 
which the animal nature reigned supreme; 
the few virtues of this state being the 
noble impulses of childhood and youth, 
rather than the unbending virtue of mature 
principle. 

Greece and Rome are the two nations 
who typify the childhood of the race. In 
the Roman nation we see embodied the 
brave, boisterous and aggressive elements 
of boyhood, whilst in Greece are unfolded 
in matchless beauty, the softer elements of 
girlhood, its sociability, and its love of the 
artistic and the beautifu!, working them- 
selves out in public games, in poetry, music 
and oratory, sculpture and architecture. 
How different were the characters of these 
two nations—the one bold, inroading—all- 
conquering in its warlike career, ever seek- 
ing whom it might tread down and devour 
inthe plenitude of its power—its wars al- 
most incessant and wholly aggressive! Be- 
hold in Rome the pugilistic and dare-devil 
boy, whose passions are ripe before he has 
intellect or reason sufficient to control them, 
ever seeking to establish his own authority 
and build up his own power. Thus a false 
and monstrous patriotism was the idol of 
the people, the bloody Juggernaut, under 
whose triumphal car the nations were 
crushed, 

Not so with Greece. Sympathy with her 
suffering sisters in Asia Minor called her 
across the Aegean sea, where with a desper- 
ate hand she fired the palace city of the ty- 
rant, and then girl-like, fled in panic to her 
ships, terrified at the conflagration her own 
hand had kindled. This daring deed was 
prompted, not by the love of conquest, but 
by a tender and sisterly sympathy in the 
wrongs of the conquered cities of Asia 
Minor. It was this which produced the 
first Persian war; and the same sympathy 
led her to assist Egypt also, in throwing off 
the Persian yoke. 

Greece as a nation, quailed before the 
multitudinous hosts of the Eastern monarch, 
and would have submitted to his power, 
had it not been for a few master spirits, 
who infused into her scanty armies that 
love of liberty which triumphed over mil- 
lions of slaves. Her wars with Persia and 
Macedon were wars of defence, not of 
conquest. Her choice was peace and beau- 
ty, philosophy ana social games, poetry and 
eloquence, architecture, sculpture and 
painting, commerce and agriculture. But 
the choice of Rome was war—devastating 
war, and to the gentle, philosophic and ar- 
tistic influences of Greece, he owes all that 
is beautiful in his ancient character. Rome 
as anation had no feminine element. 

From its boyhood and girlhood, the race 
emerged into the state of , adoiescence, 
which was marked in history by the days 
of chivalry, when through the influence of 
Greece, the love of the beautiful transfused 
itself into the sexual element, and called 
out, in hitherto unheard-of extravagance, 
the admiration of the sexes for each other. 
Well was it for Woman and the world, 
that this new element of its being was now 
quickened in the human bosom—it soften- 
ed the brutality, cruelty and selfishness of 
man, and lifted Woman from the deep deg- 
radation into which his superior physical 
force had plunged her, for as she was the 
weaker sex, she had guffered in her domes. 
tic condition, all that might in a national 
capacity had inflicted upon weaker nations, 





Her condition had been that of a domestic 
drudge or the pampered and fettered slave 
of man’s lusts, locked up in splendid serag- 
lios, the mere tool of his passions—her 
rights utterly ignored. 

When in his adolescence then, he felt 
within him the new element claiming su- 
premacy, his enrapt soul bowed in adora- 
tion at the shrine of his new ido), and in 
deep servility of heart, he became the hum- 
ble servant of the Goddess of Beauty, em- 
bodied in his lady love, to whom he paid 
just such devotion as asensibie boy now 
pays to the pretty girl he follows and flirts 
with. This was love in its second stage of 
developement. In the first all the rights of 
Woman were denied. In this, her right of 
choice was conceded, but after that choice 
was made, she sank again into domestic 
slavery. 

But the conscience of the race had waked 
up before this, in the persecution of philos- 
phy in Greece, and of Christianity and Juda- 
ism in Judea and Rome. Humanity had, 
in its adolescent state, bowed to the storm 
and sealed its testimony with its blood— 
the time had not yet come for it boldly to 
assert in manly independence the right to 
think for itself, and to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of its conscience. It was 
yet too young intelligently and calmly to 
assert the rights of conscience—it therefore 
defended them by spasmodic force, or 
bowed to the storm of persecution. 

It was not until the sixteenth century 
that humanity, approaching its young man- 
hood, began to assert the sacredness of 
conscience, and systematically endeavored 
to establish its right to supremacy. In the 
great battle of the reformation, this was the 
principle contended for, and religious liber- 
ty was the glorious result. A stake was 
driven down deep into the consciousness of 
the nations, and the rights of the moral 
sense never have been ignored since, as they 
had been before. 

This right established, man found within 
him another right just as sacred—the right 
to construct for himself a system of govern- 
ment, according to the dictates of his own 
reason—the right to dethrone tyranny, 
(hitherto it had been supposed that a king 
had as much right to his throne, as a farm- 
er had to his land.) 

In his boyhood when he had groaned un- 
der the tyrant’s lash, in fiery indignation he 
stabbed htm to the heart or cut off his head 
—assassination was his remedy. But as he 
gradually emerged into his young manhood, 
and begun to reflect upon the terrible con- 
sequences of such murders of kings and 
rulers, he staid the hot hand of his ven- 
gearce,and so framed his laws as to summon 
monarchs before the bar of justice, and in 
the calm majesty of the constitution, con- 
demned them to the block and the guillo- 
tine according to due process of law. This 
wasa mighty triumph over brute force and 
reckless revenge. Upon the graves of 
Charles and of Louis, Europe erected her 
first liberty pole. England and France are 
nc w the type of nations of the sexes. How 
different are their armorial bearings, the 
Lily and the Lion! In wild extravagance 
intoxicated France danced around it and 
shouted for joy, like the heedless girl, who 
thinks not how to secure the treasure she 
has so frantically seized. She knew not 
how to use the liberty she had wrung from 
the blood and tears of the powerless—and 
behold ina few brief years, the liberty cap 
was torn down by her own hands, and an 
Emperor’s crown now stands in its place. 

How differently did England comport 
himself after the execution of Charles! No 
exuberant joy marked this era with him, 
but in gravity and sobriety, he set to work 
to build such bulwarks around the liberty 
pole, as would effectually prevent its cap 
from ever being torndown. Every step he 
has taken has been a step of progress. Eng- 
land has exhibited that maturity of judg- 
ment, and that calm provision for the fu- 
ture, which develope first in the manly 
character; whilst France has borne herself 
like the thoughtless girl, who, unaccustom- 
ed to the burden of responsibility and pro- 
visional care, in festive gayety and mirth, 
laughed away the precious hours for action, 
or, in terrific tragedies bled herself almost 
to death, and now finds herself temporarily 
the dupe and the slave of an Emperor, 
rather than a free republic. 

But humanity is one—and in the Ameri- 
can emigration and revolution, we see it 
just arrived at its majority. The young 
man finding the maternal government of 
kings and popes too strict and arbitrary, 
came out from his father’s house, threw off 
his authority, bought him a farm, and set 
up for himself. He refused any longer to 
submit to ecclesiastical or political despo- 
tism—he asserted his right, not only to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, but his right to the 
elective franchise, his right to representa- 
tion, his right to make the law by which he 
was to be governed; and in this western 
world, with granite beneath his feet, he 
built up the most glorious system of gov- 
ernment the world had ever seen. I speak 
of its Constitution (not of its administra- 
tion,) and the masterly adaptation of means 
to ends in the construction of its beautifully 
simple and yet complicated machinery, 
adapted above all others to educate the peo- 





ple, and lift the human race upward, where, 


in the sunlight of freedom, it may unfold 
its social, intellectual and moral nature, 
and grow into a symmetrical and noble 
manhood and womanhood. 

- This system of thirty-one independent 
State governments stands among the na- 
tions, like the cherubs in Ezekiel’s vision, 
each with a wheel beside him—a wheel 
within a wheel. Their whole body and 
even their wheels were full of eyes, and 
they lifted up themselves, for the spirit of 
the living creature was inthem. The liv- 
ing creature with us is liberty, which gives 
free scope to thought, enabling humanity to 
move upward and onward in the march of 
progress, unfettered by the old ideas and 
worn out institututions of by-gone ages. 
For although truth is eternal, yet every 
successive epoch requires new modifica- 
tions of its principles to meet its expanding 
wants 

The body politic is like the body physi- 
cal. Both are sustained by food, and this 
food must be adapted to the age and the 
constitution. Although milk contains all 
the elements found in other foods, yct milk 
is for babes. As the human constitu- 
tion passes through its stages of growth, the 
food of the growing being is changed, and 
thus health is preserved. It is so in the pro- 
gress of the race. Experience proclaims 
the necessity of change, change as humanity 
advances from one stage of progress to an- 
other. This change does not necessitate 
the abandonment of truth and the adoption 
of error, any more than a change of food 
compels the taking of poison instead of 
nutriment; for as milk contains all the ele- 
ments necessary to life and growth in the 
young being, and yet is insufficient for the 
adult, so although in the patriarchal and 
subsequent forms of kingly rule, there were 
elements of truth, yet they are wholly unfit 
for more advanced stages of civilization, 
and the abandoning of these forms of gov- 
ernment, and the substitution of the repub- 
lican, has been to the body politic, what 
the change from milk to bread and fruit 
and vegetables is to the body physical— 
notking more than a wise adaptation of 
means to ends—a rational substitution of 
more complicated and living forms of the 
same elements of nutrition—the leaving of 
milk for babes and feeding upon those va- 
ried and vital forms of truth, which have 
come to usthrough the discoveries of sci- 
ence and philosophy, and the natural un. 
folding of new ideas, as the powers of the 
human mind have been growing into ma- 
turity. These new forms of truth may be 
compared to those varied and beautiful 
combinations of oxogen,nitrogen,carbon and 
hydrogen, which laugh around us, bursting 
up in rich abundance from the bosom of our 
mother earth,in living forms of fruits, nuts, 
grain and vegatables. When will the 
statesman learn that the body politic, like 
the Lody physical, is vitalized by change— 
it lives and grows by the dying out and 
casting off of old materials and the constant 
accretion of new. It livesby its own death 
and is perpetuated by that which annihilates 
its present form. 

Tell me not that our fathers hung Quak- 
ers and drowned witches. Laugh not ut- 
terly to scorn the religious liberty which 
they claimed for themselves and denied to 
others. Spurn not as worthless that con- 
stitution under which 4,000,000 of slaves are 
now groaning. Say not that the white man 
did nothing for liberty, even though whilst 
securing his own freedom, he bound his 
colored brother a sacrifice upon the altar of 
compromise. Be not too hasty in judg- 
ment, sit not in the seat of the 
scorner. Let us listen to the testimony of 
reason, experience, and philosophy, touch- 
ing these gross inconsistencies—this practi- 
cal ignoring of principles proclaimed in 
thunder, and sealed with blood. 

As it is with the individual so is it with 
the nation and the race. Our ideal is al- 
ways ahead of our actual. If it were not 
so, mind would stagnate and we should 
cease to grow. In the divine economy 
this isa fixed law, and this is the lever de- 
signed to lift humanity from one place of 
progress to another and another. It is to 
the soul of the individual and the nation, 
what the influence of sunlight is to vege- 
tation, ever drawing its life currents upward 
from the hidden root into the spreading 
branches and upshooting stem. Has not 
this nation already actualized the rights of 
conscience in a universal religious tolera- 
tion? If it were not so, could you hold this 
meeting? could you publish your proceed- 


ings? 

And is she not beginning to realize the 
rights of man, in the throes of that convul- 
sion which has broken her death-sleep on 
the subject of slavery, so that she can never 
slumber more? The ideal of liberty em- 
bodied in the declaration of independence 
and the Bill of Rights, was with our fathers, 
far in advance—what they saw, not what 
they were. Thus it is still with multitudes 
of minds who have not yet grown up to it. 
But did the world ever before see such a 
mass of mind enlisted in the advocacy of 
rights for others, and these the lowest of 
the people—rights which they were them- 
selves enjoying, with none to make them 
afraid. Was there ever a more sublime 
spectacle? Was there ever a more unselfish 


and human moral warfare than that which. 





is now waged by the Abolitionists of this 
country and the world, against the slave- 
ocracy of the world? and who doubts the 
result? who does not know that the down- 
fall of slavery is certain? The menand wo- 
men who have put their hands to this work 
will never look back until the plow-share is 
driven under the very foundations of this 
Babel of abominations, and not one stone is 
left upon another. The principle of hu- 
man rights is the plow-share destined to 
overthrow all despotisms from the Czar 
down to the petty slaveholder of the south. 
As the earthquake which overwhelmed 
Lisbon, traversed the Atlantic and tossed 
the islands of our gulfs, so shall that moral 
earthquake which now rocks thrones, 
whelm everywhere and forever the bloodiest 
Bastile of the age. 

I say then that humanity had just reached 
its majority in the American emigration 
ard revolution. The young man asserted 
and established his rights of conscience, 
and his right to the elective franchise, and 
all those concomitant rights which grow 
out of it, as naturally as the branches grow 
from the trunk of a tree. . 

In the progress of the rece, man reached 
his majority before woman, but she is now 
fast growing into hers, hence all this stir 
about Woman’s Rights—this enlargement 
of view, this compass of thought which she 
now has as she never had before—this sol- 
emn enguiry into her duties, responsibilities, 
rights and proper sphere. This enquiry 
into her right to be educated just as man is, 
consequently her right to membership with 
him in collegiate institutions, medical, law 
and theological, and her right to use the 
natural talents and acquired knowledge she 
possesses just as man does—the right to 
choose her own sphere of action, the right 
to minister to souls the bread of knowledge 
and of life as a minister—her right to the 
elective frgnchise—her right to choose her 
own representatives, and to make the laws 
by which she is governed, her rizht to plead 
the cause of humanity as a barrister in 
courts of law—her right to sit upon juries 
and the bench, her right, in one word, to 
be and to do all that man 1s and does—her 
right to her own person and property—her 
right to carve out her own destiny and to 
live an independent being, bound, as he is, 
by no other ties than those of right and of 
love. The unfolding woman is no longer 
willing to be treated as a spoiled child or a 
minor. 

Icome now bya long, but it seemed to 
me a necessary process of reasoning, to the 
subject of dress. So long as woman was 
in her minority, dandled upon the knee of 
childhood, or in her season of girlhood, the 
petted slave of man’s capricec and passions, 
or, the pretty idol before whom he bowed 
in chivalrous gallantry, his parlor ornament 
in social life, his ward whose property he 
held in trust, the young imbecile whom he 
coaxed and gulled with sugar-plum privil- 
leges, whilst robbing her of intrinsic rights, 
the helpless and useless being who was to be 
bedizened with jewels and robed in costly 
finery, fed upon comfits and supported by 
him, and not by her own inborn energies,— 
so long, I say, as this was her unavoidable 
destiny, the long skirts and flowing robes 
were the natural outbirth of her condition, 
fitly expressing and inevitably perpetuating 
it. Butshe is now waking up to a higher 
destiny—she is beginning to realize her re- 
sponsibilities and divine mission to the 
world. She hears the call to labor for her 
own support—she begins to feel that those 


‘who earn the food that they eat, the rai- 


ment that they wear, and buy with their 
own earnings the houses that they live in, 
are the honorable of the earth, not those 
who float round in balloon dresses and 
hooped skirts, too tender and dainty to soil 
their fingers with dust, or prick them with 
needles, or too idle or ignorant to work in- 
tellectually for the bread that perishes, 

Woman now %egins to see a holier path 
before her—a life of useful exertion and 
honorable independence—a life of intellect- 
ual labor, which will fit her to go abroad 
into all the professions and vocations of life, 
and to fill modestly, efficiently and honor- 
ably all those callings and offices, many of 
which have been wholly monopolized by 
man, simply because she was not fit to fill 
them—the time of her majority had not ar- 
rived, and in her childhood and adolescence, 
she was as happy as achild, in her freedom 
from care, and freedom to play and lounge 
away the time of her girlhood. 

Ihave no fault to find with the past—all 
has been right. Qur good Father’s hand 
has never relinquished the helm, The good 
ship of humanity, though driven by many 
a storm, and stranded upon many a shoal, 
and tossed by the heaving of many an earth- 
quake, broken upon the rocks, and en- 
veioped in the cinders and smoke of many 
a volcano, can never founder, because she 
bears within her the destinies of the , race. 

Woman is now emerging into her majori- 
ty and claiming her right as a human being. 
The eye of faith looks into the future and 
sees ker possessed of them, for man is too 
noble, too just, too manly to deny them, 
when he sees her demands coupled with an 
earnest intention to use them for her own 
support and the interests of humanity. But 
my sisters, he cannot think so, as long as 
we encumber our limbs with flowing robes 
which render it difficult to ascend every 
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stairway, and obstruct locomotion; whilst 
with bedraggled skirts in every street we 
proclaim our folly and extravagance and 
slavery to fashion. He cannot think we 
are in sober earnest about working for our- 
selves and our children—for the church and 
the State,—as long as by our dress we render 
it impossible for woman to cope with man 
in the useful and common avocations. If 
she means to stand side by side with him 
in the battle of life, she must gird up the 
flowing robe, or cut it off as he has done, 
for although there is a beautiful fitness im 
the designation of sex by dress, yet the 
skirt, must be curtailed, and the sleeve di- 
minished, as well as the volume of material 
which now hangs in such profusion and 
circumference from her waist and sweeps 
the floor. If Woman means to work, let 
her dress herself for work. If she intends 
in sober earnest to lock her arm in man’s, 
while propelling the car of progress, then 
let her take off that flowing robe which 
trails undes her feet, and let her array her- 
self in suitable attire. He never can accept 
her as a helper meet for such a work, while 
she is tripping at every upward step, or 
must loosen her hold upon the car, in order 
to catch up her robe and clear her feet of 
its incumbrance. 

Believe me, dear sisters, the men of this 
day know full as well as Croesus did 2400 
years ago, that dress exerts a controlling 
influence over character, and that if we 
want to effeminate human beings, we have 
but to swathe them in long robes, which so 
encumber the limbs as to obstruct locomo- 
tion and render vigorous effort impossible. 
They know full well, that whilst woman 
dresses herself as she now does, she is not 
in earnest about claiming her rights, 
and that if she had them she would be as 
unable to use them as the drunkard his 
limbs, after his wife had sewed him up in 
a blanket. 

Let us look at this subject earnestly, so- 
berly, courageously, and refuse any longer 
to sacrifice so much of our usefulness, in- 
dependenee and womanhood to the fear of 
that dread finger which is pointed at those 
who dare even to modify Woman’s dress, I 
regard the ‘‘Bloomer costume” as only an 
approach to that true womanly attire which 
will in due time be inaugurated, for as she 
grows into maturity in the race, it will be 
as natural for her to change her dress, as it 
was individually in passing from childhood 
to womanhood. She must experiment be- 
fore she can find 4 dress altogether suitable, 
and that is what she has begun to do. 

For myself I feel no anxiety about con- 
triving a new dress which will combine ar- 
tistic beauty with convenience, (that will 
come naturally by and by) because I believe 
it impossible to please the perverted taste 
of the present day. If the ‘Bloomer cos- 
tume” had come from a Paris milliner, it 
would have been welcomed in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, but as it is the only 
dress which has ever heen adopted from 
principle,—from a desire in Woman to fit 
herself for daily duty,—as itis the outbirth 
of astate of mind which soars above the 
prevalent ideas of the usesof Woman, there- 
fore it shocks the taste. I would not pur- 
posely offend my sisters of the trailing robe, 
but I must assert my right to dress as be- 
comes my conviction of fitness to my own 
state of mind and the common avocations 
of life, just as I most cordially concede to 
them the right to wear yard-wide sleeves, 
nine or ten skirts, and hoops that barricade 
the sidewalk, the legitimate outbirth of 
their state of mind. We must each judge 
for ourselves which is the best, and live out 
our respective ideal of Woman’s uses and 
attire. 

I would not undervalue the beautiful in 
dress any more than in architecture; but 
when the mason is laying the foundation of 
an edifice he does not dress himself for a 
soiree. We are now laying the foundation 
of women’s rights, let us dress, then, as 
workers, who have not earned enough yet 
to buy costly attire. When Woman’s tem- 
ple of liberty is finished,—when freedom 
for the world is achieved,—when she has 
educated herself into lucrative and useful 
occupations, then may she fitly expend 
upon her person her own earning, not 
man’s. Some women will have an inde- 
feasable right to dress elegantly if they 
wish, but they will discard cumbersome- 
ness and a useless and absurd circumference 
and length. 

Let the women of this reform resolve to 
expend no more upon their dress than they 
earn, either in the supervisions and labors 
of domestic life, or by more intellectual 
labor. If this were a universal law, how 
Many who now wear nine or ten skirts, 
manifold flounces, laces, satins and jewel- 
ry, would find in truth and shame that they 
had “Nothing to wear.” Man has long 
enough borne the burden of supporting the 
women and children of the civilized world. 
By doing our part we shall dignify and ele- 
vate ourselves. Let us resolve, then, to 
meet our share of these responsibilities. 

Most heartily yours, in the cause of Wo- 
man’s Rights and Woman’s self-support, 

ANGELINA WELD. 
oe. ———_ 


ART NOTES. 


Williams & Everett have in their rooms 
another of those child portraits by Mrs. 











Noa,—one of her speaking likenesses—the 
child seems ready to spring from the can- 
vass, the beautiful hair curling over the 
shoulders though ‘‘banged” in front (when 
willthat graceless fashion follow its prede- 
cessors into obscurity and neglect?) the blue 
eyes dancing with happiness, the whole 
tace and form instinct with life and grace— 
happy the mother who has such a child and 
who can have those lovely lineaments per- 
petuated by an artist who possesses to such 
a great degree the power of preserving them 
in all their freshness and beauty! 

In great contrast to this picture is the one 
now to be seen at the rooms in Hamilton 
Place, taken as an art-gallery by Mrs. Chase. 
It is a portrait of Wm. M. Hunt, taken by 
Miss Helen Knowlton, and a most admir- 
able portrait it is. Wm. Hunt himself 
—painted in his own style. No one who 
knew and loved the genial artist can look at 
it without emotion. If this painting is for 
sale, it seems as if it should be taken for the 
Art Museum of this city, where it is to be 
hoped some of his paintings may be placed 
in the future. 











HUMOROUS. 
When a man gets astride the political 
fence, railings come from both sides. 


The Scotch should be a stable people, 
considering that their country is the land of 
bairns. 


A nice distinction. Friend.—‘‘Div ye 
like music, Tougal?” Tougal. ‘Och ay! 
Putt she likes singin’ petter.” 


If ithad been one of the apples seen on 
the public fruit stand, neither Adam nor 
Eve would have coveted it for a moment. 


“Sit down,” said a handsomely dressed 
and vivacious young lady at a fashionable 
watering-place,—‘‘sit down; it’s about the 
= thing you can do here without paying 
or it.” 


Employer.—‘‘Well, did you leave the 
parcel with any of the men?” Messenger. 
‘“Nane o’ them were in. Neither thing- 
umy, nor what ye-may-ca’-him, nor the 
ither man.” 


“IT can’t go to the party to-night,” said 
Jones; ‘‘the truth is, my shirt is in the 
wash.’ “Shirt in the wash!” shrieked 
Smith, ‘‘why, man alive, have you but one 
shirt?” ‘One shirt!’ exclaimed Jones in 
his turn; ‘you wouldn’t want a fellow to 
have a million shirts, would you?” 


“Any good shooting on your farm?” 
asked the hunter of the farmer. ‘‘Splendid,” 
replied the agriculturist; ‘“‘there’s a lighting- 
rod man down in the clover meadow, a 
cloth peddler at the house, a book agent out 
in the barn, and two tramps down in the 
stock yard. Climb right over the fence, 
young man, load both barrels, and sail in.” 


He opened the door cautiously, and pok- 
ing his head in in a suggestive sort of way, 
as if there was more to follow, inquired, 
“Is this the editorial rinktum?” ‘The 
what, my friend?” ‘Is this the rinktum, 
sinktum, sanctum, or some such place, 
where the editors live?” This is the edito- 
rial room—yes sir; come in.” ‘‘No, I guess 
I won’t come in. I wanted to see what a 
rinktum was like, that’s all. Looks like our 
garret, only wuss. Good-day.” 








HYGENIC 
GARMENTS. 
=> New Styles in 
iF 
~/s Dress lteform, 
- Bates, 
Emancipation, 
and Corset 
Waists. 
Chemeletts, Alpha 
Underflannels and 
Corsets made to or- 





der. 
Agents wanted, 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 

















MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure fer 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

'S PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGIIT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE Is radical and en« 
tire. Itstrengthens THE BACK AND PELVIO RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SYS 
JEM} IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
ecx, this Compound is unsurpa ° 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprictors laboratory. 

0, 288 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


N 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pom hlets. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E, Pinkham": 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH EZTES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 


The lectures of the seventh year began October 8, 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medic 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorongh 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrve 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England i+ - Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical c/ucation 
of womef, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I, T. TALBO’, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 

















A sovereign cuse in all forms of Nervous Debil 
ity, Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affections. 
ertigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, an 
Urinary Organs,Female Weakness, restoring Ex 
mew | Vitality, Vigorous Health and Manhood, 
pouRES all diseases arising from Alcohol, 
‘obacco, Opium, &c. AIl forms of Nervous 
and Brain Diseases, such as Lapse of Memory, 
Dizziness, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous Head 
ache, Hysteria, Chorea, Tremens, &c., &c. 
sia N & MARWI 
d PePET Hart 
STREE 
Send tor Pamphlet, J 





Chemists an 
No, 143 TRUMBULL 


Sold by all Druggists. 


T, Hartford, Conn, 

















‘HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPs, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PrresT AND BesT MEDICAL QUALI- 
TLES OF ALL OTHER BITTERs. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 


Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness and especially 
eiuale Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injurious 
found in them, 

Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take no other, 
D 1.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 

Senp For Circciar. @ 
above sold by druggists, 


All 
Hop Bitters Mfr. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 
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URESBACK AGHE 


And all diseases oi .>e Kidneys, Bladder and 
Urinary Organs by wearing the 


Improved Excelsior Kidney Pad 


It is a MARVEL of HEALING and "ELIEF 
Simple, Sensible, Direct, 


Painless, Powerful. 
It CURES where all else fails. A 
REVELATION and REVOLUTION in Med- 
icine. Absorption or direct application,as opposed 
to unsatisfactory internal medicines. Send for 
our treatise on Kidney troubles, sent free. Sold b 
druggists, or sent by mail, on receipt of price, $2, 
ADDRESS 


trie is oe ~The “Only” Lung Pad Co, 


MPROVED EXCELSIOR 


Original an 
tine Kidney Pad: WILLIAMS BLOCK, 
take ne other. DETROIT, Mich, 


For sale in Boston by Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 
Wholesale Druggist. 














66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hatierr &_Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 








For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


sag Pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms. 


R. MARSTON & CO. 





WOMEN’S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 


Incorporated .....cececsscccecescceses« June 29th, 1880, 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C, 
P. MILLER, Treas 

The object of this Association is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that itis wishin the reach ofall. Any womar 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health ana 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, ey to age, $3 to $10 an- 
peally, and an assessment on the death of any mem- 

r. 

On proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur- 
ity (on real estate) to form a “‘permanent reserve 
fund,” the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
no compensation whatever for their services, except 
the secretary, who is simply paid for keeping the 
books of the Association. 

The Association is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it. 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
ment on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Association, as follows: 


Annual. Assess’t 

Over 18 and under 25.......... $3.00 $1.00 

25 oe BOrcccceseee 4.00 1.10 

“ 30 - TBecceccecee 5.00 1.20 

“ 3 “ 4D... cccecee 6.00 1,30 

* 40 sed @. coccccces 8 00 1.50 
“ 45 + BO. coccocecce 10.00 17 


Aetive and responsible agents wanted, and liberal 
commission paid. For further particulars address a 
card to M. M. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal, 


MISS H. L. LANG’S 
EB 
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Union Under Flannel. Chemelette, 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 
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Emancipation Waist. 
Park Street Church, Boston, 


The Committee appointed by the New England Woman’s 
Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 
Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mra. C, M. Severance, 
Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Mrs. Phebe N. Kendal) 
w 


S MOptY ZoebHRDH 


Mrs. Dr. 8. KE. Brown, 
Miss Lucia M, Peabody, 
Mrs. H. L, T. Wolcott, 
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Q& a Out-door [and 
D Winter Wear. 
Abdominal 

Supporters. 
These new Supporters 


»\ commend themselves at 
ynce to every lady suf- 
# ‘ering from weakness, 
iif} cupture, strains or cor- 
7 pulency. They aresim- 
% ple, durable and readily 

—_—" adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demana for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘‘Drese- 
reform Corset,’ Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite. an entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or call on reo 

MRS. M. A. KiLGOUR, 

32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and nt Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric wet Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











A WEEK. $12 aj day at home easily made. 
$7 Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co Au- 
gusta, Maine. . 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M.D. ,; 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 BP. mM. 
Wednesday and excepted. ov 








Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. " 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m., 5to6 P. m. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D, 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdavs. Ail other days engaged by appointment 











Dr. Sara E. Brown, 


319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARIRHAL TROUBLES 

















Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 








Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





=Front 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


TAN Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 3 


| a 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


56 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 
~~ 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 


The above popular hygienic garment is manufae- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishin pee gapeniiy. 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 
$5 9, $20 fac Xsinorss.sea ec Bae 
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COUKING SCHOOLS AT THE SOUTH. 


The Southern cooking schools described 
at length in the WomAn’s JOURNAL, during 
the past year, are still in successful opera- 
tion. Ill health forced a giving up of per- 
sonal supervision over that at Raleigh N. 
C., the climate and other conditions being 
most unfriendly to health, but a skilled 
assistant, trained the preceding year by the 
superintendent, Mrs. Helen Campbell, is 
carrying on the work. Meanwhile the one 
at Staunton, Va., is in full operation, and 
reaching a larger number even than in 
Raleigh, Mrs. Campbell’s book on Do- 
mestic Science being in use in the classes, 
though not to be issued formally until Feb- 
ruary 15th, for which time it is announced 
by the publishers, Messrs. Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. 





HOW MUCH DO WE OWE SOclETY?! 

Afrieni said to me not long ago “We 
owe some regard to the usages of society. 
We have no right to wear such a dress that 
society feels itself aggrieved or outraged by 
our wearing it.” Was she right? 

It seems to me if we wear adress that 
answers our purposes a great deal better 
than the dress society wants us to wear, and 
society feels aggrieved and outraged, there- 
by, it is society’s fault and not curs. So- 
ciety has no business to complain. 

To be sureit has aright to let us alone 
just as thorough'y as it likes and of that we 
have no right to complain. If society 
chooses to get along without us on account 
of our clothes and we choose to get along 
without society on account of its clothes 
perhaps we are both as well off as we should 
be under other circumstances. Possibly 
neither party ioses much by being let alone 
by the other, and neither can by right com- 
plain of being outraged or aggrieved. 

Bunt even admitting that society is ag- 
grieved, has it a right to demand of us the 
sacrifice of our conscience. judgment, health, 
comfort, inclination and pocket? And are 
we justified in yielding to such a demand? 

If we can give twenty good reasons for 
preferring the clothes we wear while so- 
ciety can give only one in favor of the 
clothes it prefers, I think we have the best 
of it and that it behoves society to look 
ab>ut for some solid reasons to offer why 
we should dress according to its dictum, be- 
fore it complains of being ‘“‘aggrieved” etc. 

I find the following in a respectable and 
well-known health journal: ‘‘We would not 
ask you to defy society or put yourself in 
antagonism to it, for this is not necessary.” 

Iam not positive of it, but I think the 
numbers of that Journal sent out to the 
public twenty years ago were not quite so 
deferential to society as are the present ones. 
Perhaps however society has made some 

concessions in the matter of dress since that 
time, but we are all more or less responsible 
for the fact that society’s feelings are so 
easily aggrieved and outraged. We have 
humored and petted it,till like a spoilt child 
it raises such a hue and cry if all its whims 
are not complied with, we make haste to 
gratify its wishes in order to stop its noise. 
It does seem as if society were old enough 
to use more reason. Perhaps if more of us 
would ‘‘defy” it and ‘“‘put ourselves in an- 
tagonism to it” it would behave better. 
JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 


_ 
— 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 





“You have the right of petition,” has 
been solong said to women, and, ‘‘We have 
the right of petition!” has been so often said 
by women, that whens new temperance 
organization in our State boldly says only 
the signatures of voters are wanted to the 
petitions; and that the names of women and 
minors have no weight with a legislative 
body, women naturally begin to look about 
for some ray of hope or crumb of comfort. 
‘Over my somewhat perturbed spirit came 
these words of the wisest man: ‘‘In the 
days of prosperity be joyful, but in the days 
of adversity consider.” I consider, and the 
conclusion of the whole matter is this, this 
platform is a virtual denying of the right of 
petition to Woman—an acknowledgement 
that in our country a non-voter is nothing. 

It was a statement of Burke that, ‘“a 
change of principles rarely happens among 
a people without leading to a change of 
government.” What change may we ex- 
pect? Taking the privilege, the best, al- 
most the only, privilege we had from us— 
denying us even this small participation of 
freedom, is it not breaking the last link 
that bound us to the old order of things? 
Shall we sit quietly down and submit to be 
counted out, or shall we not rather when 
we find the eyes of the government blind to 
our names attached to a petition, compel it 
to listen to the plain-spoken prayer of com- 
mon sense, that in order to be made effec- 
tive petitioners we be created into voters? 
With this hope comes to my mind the beau- 
tiful text of the seventh verse of the seventh 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

In answer to the sister who asks if Uni- 
versal Suffrage is not a better name for our 
cause than Woman Suffrage, 1 answer no. 

Men are voters—when women vote (and it 
is this we work for) there will be Univer- 
sal Suffrage. Louise V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Ind, Feb. 9th, 1881. 





MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Our LittLe Ones and the Nursery for 
March are bedutifully illustrated, and good 
as ever. 


George H. Ellis is about to publish a new 
volume of the sermons of the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke. 


Harper’s Magazine for March is one of 
the most delightful numbers that the Har- 
per Brotbers have ever issue d. 


The February number of the Art Ama- 
TEUR is both brilliant and timely, and its 
various departments will meet the needs of 
a wide class of readers. 


D. Lothrop & Co. have invited American 
artists to compete for prizes, worth in all 
$1,500, for book-cover designs, colored 
frontispieces and magazine illustrations. 


Mr. W. Bence Jones’s ‘‘A Life’s Work in 
Ireland” (Macmillan & Co.) is the ~ “of 
a landlord who tried to do hisduty.” It isa 
vigorous plea beforethe bar of the world 
on behalf of the landlord. 


Mr. Moses King has collected in a memo- 
rial pamphlet the press notices, resolutions 
and addresses caused by the death of the 
late Professor Benjamin Peirce. It is in 
the neat style in which Mr. King does all 
his work. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers have in prepar- 
ation‘‘By THE Tiber,” a new novel by Miss 
Tincker, the author of *‘Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece.” Jtis said to contain an exposure 
of a Roman habit of imprisoning trouble- 
some people in lunatic asylums. 


Ditson & Co., the great American music 
publishing house, have just added to their 
list of scores of operas that of ‘‘Fatinitza,” 
which has been issued in good form for par- 
lor piano use. Their library of opera scores 
is the most extensive in the country, and 
they are constantly adding to it. 


A timely work for March 4 is ‘Chips 
from the White House,” which D. Lothrop 
& Co. wiil publish on that day. It will 
consist of selections from the diaries, letters, 
speeches and conversations of all the Presi- 
dents, including him who will be President 
on the day of publication. The volume 
has been prepared by the Rev. J. Chaplin. 


Messrs. Fowler & Wells have in press a 
new work bearing the title of‘‘How we Fed 
the Baby,” written by Dr. C. E. Page, who 
has devoted much attention to the subject, 
both in this country andin Europe, noting 
the condition of children, and then making 
careful inquiries as to the feeding, care, 
etc., and this work is a special record of 
experience with his own child. 


New Pocket Mar or Boston. Messrs. 
Thomas Marsh & Co., 919 Washington 
street, have published in a neat and con- 
venient form a new pocket map of Boston. 
The map is arranged after the Bacdeker 
plan, being divided into squares. Each 
lateral line of squares is designated by a 
figure and each perpendicular line by a 
number; while on the margins of the map 
are lists of public buildings, public grounds, 
railroad stations, theatres, hotels, etc., each 
building or locality being marked with a 
figure and a letter by aid of which it can 
readily be found upon the map. The pub- 
lication will prove a very useful one, as it 
makes in concise form a very complete guide 
to the city. 


Joun Howarp Raymonp: His Lire anp 
Letters. Edited by his eldest daughter. 
8vo, 744 pp. Steel Portrait. Extra cloth, 
beveled. 

This biography of President Raymond 
will be welcomed by a large circle of read- 
ers. His connection with Madison Uni- 
versity, Rochester University, and Vassar 
College, has put him in near relation with 
many people at the spring time of life, 
when close ties are formed, and strong im- 
pressions made. Perhaps the chapters of 
his connection with Vassar college will be 
read with most interest, as they open and 
show the way to the successful establish- 
ment of this first college for women. 

The editor—Dr. Raymond’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Harlan P. Lloyd, of Cincinnati— 
has done her work modestly, conscientious- 
ly, skillfully, with excellent judgment. Her 
prcfatory apology for including so much of 
the domestic and familiar in this portrait- 
ure of her father’s life is well offset by a 
sentence in Mr. Beecher’s letter to her, 
sanctioning the use of his name where it 
should naturally occur, and especially in the 
European chapter. He says: ‘‘As we were 
inseparable companions of voyage and 
travel, it could not be otherwise than that 
his letters to his family should carry a thou- 
sand personal details. But those are the 
very things that give life toa biography. 
To cut them out would be like taking away 
the pearls and leaving only the string on 
which they were placed.” 

It is the story not only of a ‘‘life worth 
living,” but of a life worth reading about. 


Womannoop. By Rev. R. Heber Newton. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 

The contents of this volume were first 
given as lectures to young women, on suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings, in the Anthon 
Memorial Church, of which the author is 
rector, in 1878 and "79. They are now given 
to the wider public in the hope that beyond 
the reach of the spoken word they may help 
some little towards the development of the 
coming Woman. The book is dedicated 
“To my mother and my wife.” It is ad- 
mirable, and cannot fail to be helpful to 
all young women who read it. The author 


says ‘‘The conventional boundaries of the 
sphere of Woman have been drawn by no 
natural forces, that in the vital conversa- 





tism which trusts nature utterly, that the 
doors into every sphere where there is 
work that women can do be opened, that 
all traditional prejudices and conventional 
notions artificially restricting the opportu- 
nities for Woman’s work shall be swept 
away, and the question of her proper em- 
ploy be left for natural laws to settle. Na- 
ture’s empowerings are God’s ordinations.” 
The topics by chapter are, “‘A Vocation,” 
‘The Lady or Loaf-ward,” ‘The y ce 
‘The Mother,” The Modiste,” ‘‘The Angel,” 
closing with a chapter on the ‘Education 
of our Daughters.” Itis asensible and ex- 
— book, and deserves to be widely 
read. 


Tue Eastrst Way IN HOUSEKEEPING AND 
Cooxrne. Adapted to domestic use or 
study in classes. By Helen Campbell. 
late superintendent of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
Cooking School; author of ‘‘Chips from 
a Northwestern Log,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. Forsale by Fords, Howard and 
Hurlbert, New York. 

The residence of Mrs. Campbell at the 
South where large classes of people needed 
to be taught every thing about housekeep- 
ing from the beginning up, has brought out 
this ‘‘Easiest Way of Housekeeping,” which 
is valuable for beginners everywhere. 

Part I. of the book treats of the Situation 
and Arrangement of the House; Ventilation, 
ealnets, and Water Supply; Daily Rou- 
tine of Work; Fires, Lights, and Urensils; 
Washing; Food and Health; Condiments 
and Beverages, etc. Part IL. treats of 
Marketing and Cooking, with several hun- 
dred excellent Practical Recipes and hints 
from the cookery of other nations; yet 
neither on the basis of high-spiced luxury, 
nor that of meals costing ‘‘twenty five cents 
for twenty-five people,” but such as are 
needed by the vast majority of American 
families, aaeey, people in ‘‘moderate cir- 
cumstances,” The peculiar value of the 
book lies in this fact, and in the additional 
one that the author leaves nothing to be 
done “according to taste” or ‘‘according to 
judgment,”’ but specifies in each case the 
‘‘tablespoonful of butter” or the ‘‘half a 
teaspoonful of salt” and the exact amount 
of pepper or what not, with directions to 
“bake an hour,” or ‘‘boilan hour and a 
half,” or ‘‘allow so-and so many minutes to 
the pound,” etc., knowing that where cooks 
become experienced and skillful enough to 
have any ‘‘taste” or ‘‘judgment,” they will 
vary instructions in theirown way. The 
essentials are in all cases treated first and 
most carefully, but the delicacies and graces 
and adornments of house and table find 
their full place, while sick-room cookery 
has a chapter to itself. The many recipes 
for breakfast and tea dishes, and relishful 
modes of utilizing fragments, etc., are 
another most valuable feature for our waste- 
ful American kitchens to heed. The 
‘Household Hints,” the proportioned 
“Weights and Measures,” the “Time Ta- 
bles” for cooking meats, fish and vegetables, 
the ‘List of Utensils,” ‘‘Hints to Teachers,” 
“Tables of Lessons,” ‘Questions for Exam- 
ination,” ‘‘List of Authorities,” and ‘‘Index 
of Topics” are all admirable and useful. 
The title of the book would seem to indi- 
cate some “royal road,” but the good sense 
and clearness of its ideas show Mrs, Camp- 
bell’s theory to be that ‘‘The Easiest Way” 
is the best way, and she certainly points it 
out. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION, IN ITs SOCIAL AND 
EconomicaL Aspects. By George F. 
Sewarc, late United States Minister to 
China. The above is the title of an octa- 
vo volume of 420 pages just published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Trice, $2.50. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. ‘ 

It is a book much needed and well worthy 
of perusal. The ‘“‘Chinese question” will 
have to be settled and needs for its settle- 
ment just the information which this book 
contains. The character of the author, his 
residence in China, his official experience, 
and his familiarity with the conditions of 
the problem give his testimony great weight. 
The tone of the book is candid, and though 
the author frankly admits that he‘‘approach- 
ed the examination with a strong feeling 
that the United States ought not to interfere 
unnecessarily with immigration,” yet in 
this respect he has only shared the general 
sentiment of civilized men, based upon 
well established principles of justice and 
freedom. 

Mr. Seward has become satisfied that no 
necessity exists for such interference; that 
the Chinese have been of great service to 
the people of the Pacific coast; that they 
are still needed there; that the objections 
to their presence are in the main unwarrant- 
ed; that the incidental evils may be readily 
abated by ordinary legislation; and that 
there is no danger of ary large or excessive 
immigration. These conclusions are de- 
rived from a long array of facts, which 
form the body of the book, and which seem 
to cover the whole ground. No one, we 
think, can read the evidence adduced with- 
oat sharing the opinion of the author. 

The number of the Chinese in California 
does not exceed 75,000, and in the United 
States 100,000. The material results of 
their labor have been great, and have main- 
ly inured to the advantage of their Ameri- 
can employers. Indeed, by the construc- 
tion of railroads and other public works, 
they have promoted the immigration of our 
own people, and by the reclamation of the 
swamp lands, have given fertility and value 
to five million acres previously malarious 
and unproductive. Inspite of hostile legis- 
lation and systematic oppression they have 
supported themselves by honest industry, 
and have made farming on a large scale pos 
sible. Inthe culture and preservation of 
fruit, and in various branches of mechanic 
arts, they excel. They are good servants, 
under conditions where female labor cannot 
be had. They supplement rather than dis- 
place white labor. The proportion of their 
earnings remitted or carried back to China 
is less than twenty per cent. of the whole, 
while more than four-fifths of these are 
spent in California. So far from being a 
dishonest or vicious people, the contrary is 
the case, though they are arrested more 
frequently, and punished more rigorously 
than white people, on account of the preju- 
dice against them. The charge that the 
Chinese have set up a secret government 





among themselves is grossly exaggerated 
and incorrect. It grows out of the exist- 
ence among them of mutual aid societies, 
to which they are attached by a corporate 
loyalty which is natural and commendable. 
In a community where they have been so 
cruelly ill-treated, such societies have been 
to them a necessity. 

Mr. Seward finds the charge that the 
Chinese are imported as coolies, or forced 
laborers, entirely without foundation. With 
the possible exception of a class of Chinese 
women who have too often been regarded 
and treated as slaves, and whose condition 
is equally a stigma to the Chinese and 
American residents of California, the immi- 
gration has been entirely voluntary. The 
attraction of a rateof wages far higher than 
they can earn at home has been their motive 
for coming, and the treatment they have 
received has intensified their love for their 
native country. They are unable to form 
domestic ties, because they are too poor to 
send home for wives, and would not feel 
secure in the enjoyment of their homes, so 
long as ruffianism is rampant in California. 

Such are the main points established. It 
is most unfortunate and discreditable that 
the American population of the Pacific 
coast has allowed the Chinese to be treated 
with cruel injustice. By pandering to a 
race prejudice and jeaiousy, which are 
strongest in the meanest men, Californians 
have given the “hoodlum” element a ruin- 
ous supremacy over law and order. ‘‘Curses 
come home to roost,” and it will soon appear 
that until the despised Chinaman is protect- 
ed in his rights society will retrograde and 
all interests will suffer. We hope this bock 
will have the effect of preventing legislation 
by this country against the voluntary im- 
migration of uny race or people who seek 
ourshores for the improvement of their 
condition. I. B. B. 





- BUSINESS NOTES. 


Appleton, 7 School Street, is getting an 
enviable custom in holiday and advertising 
cards. It is ‘Moll Pitcher” and ‘‘Monk.” 
Call and examine. 





Every one is interested in using the best 
soap, not alone for toilet purposes, but for 
the laundry, for cleaning stmks, dishes, 
cleaning paint and purifying and disinfect- 
ing generally. Wecall our readers’ atten- 
tion to Dreydoppel’s Genuine Borax Soap, 
which obtained first prize medal at Centen- 
nial and at Paris, 1878, and now considered 
the finest and most economical soap for all 
purposes ever offered the pubiic. A trial 
of it will satisfy all. Your grocer can sup- 
ply you. James & Eaton, Wholesale N. E, 
Agents, No. 2 Chatham Row, Boston. 





Given up by Doctors. 


‘Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and cured by so simple a 
remedy?” 

“T assure you it is true that heis entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters; 
and only ten days ago his doctors gave him 
up and said he must die!” 

**Well-a-day! That is remarkable! I 
will go this day and get some for my poor 
George—I know hops are good.”—-Salem 
Post. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lexsons and classes, 
Clara Gamwell Warner, instructor Persoual appli- 
cations received on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
only, from six to seven o’clock Communications by 
mail promptly answered, 


Sunday Meetings tor Women,.—At_ 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial ‘Union, Feb. 27,3 P. M. 
Speaker, Mrs. Maria H. Bray. Subject, ‘Honesty 
and Fidelity to Work.”” Women invited. 

New England Women's Club,—Monday, 
Feb. 28, 3.30 P.M. Mr. Thomas Cushing will read a 
paper on *Edacational Brakes; or, gradual versus 
revolutionary measures; with the Old Teacher's 
Dream.”’ 

Moral Education A«sociation, — Mre. 
Bruce will read an essay on “‘Homes’’ on Saturday 
March 5, 3 P. M,, at Mrs. A. W. Cone’s, 105 Inman 
Street, Cambridge. 

















MOLL PITCHER. 


Just arrived. 38cents by mail. APPLETON, No. 


7 School street, Boston. 
Carden Tea Cafe, 
125 Tremont Street, 


ROOM 6. 


Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Garden Tea 
and Royal Old Government Coffee. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
ostpaid. Send ‘‘money orders’’ to Educational and 
fadustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING CARDS 


RARE CHANCE. 








For one week 1 offer 300 cards from Odd Box, at 
$1.00 per hundred, in order to make room for Easter 
and French Cards, Have you seen 


MOLL PITCHER? 


HATCHY’S COIN TEST FOR SALE, 


APPLETON’S, 


Y SCHOOL ST. . BOSTON, 
FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Artists’ Materials, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ARCHI-} 
TECTS’ AND ENGINEERS’ 
STATIONERY. 


387 CORNAUIxXI&X. 





Ivo. 





— 


“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next," 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





“What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,""—London Spectator. 


Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 
PRICE $1.00. 


12mo 





For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL, 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 








Claas of 4.... +++$10.00 each. 
wile +++214.00 “ 
eo @ §.... oc0e37.00 * 
GS PH Ei ccccevtevessescccceseced 20.00 “ 


Particular attention given to the selection of 
Pianos. Inetruction given at residences. Instrue- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


ein term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
ress, 
ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 











SHOES 


BOSTON. 


SIOPWORN 
» 411 WASHINGTON ST. 


€ 


GREAT SALE 
THEO. H. BEL’S 


BOOTS 


\ 


a) 
~ JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonte. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 Washington &t., cor Bedford Street. iw 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete it. every department, is now open to invalide, 
Send foi circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


. = - ao 
Kensington Stitch. 

Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


poietic. = - 
Cambridge Laundry. 

One of the oldest and best Laundries practically at 
your own door, Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call Moneays at any part of the city and de- 
liver the goods Fridays. Holland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a specialty, and always hung like new 
when ironed by our new process 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


B. F. Sargeiit, 
MANUPACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


H lj These beantiful pictures are exac 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rareand Costly Engravings, 
° from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NETAVINGSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Jade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 incheer) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD &£CO0.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AkT GALLERY, 
50 213 Tremont St. 


BROWSING AMONG BOOKS, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. “Gooi to take up and en- 
joy at any leisure moment,” says the Saturday Ga- 
zette. “Just the thing for beguiling a weary man or 
women into the enjoyment of an occasional quiet 
half-hour,’ says the Concord Monitor. “The Essays 
have a sort of personal charm, like the talk of a re- 
fined, cultivated woman,” says the N. Y. Express. 
These are specimens of what is being said about 
Mrs. Woolson’s book, which everybody seems to 
like. Price $1. 

Sold everywhere. 
lishers, 


Roberts Brothers, 
BOSTON. 


Little Brown Monk Jug 


and other new stylee of Advertising cards. The 
henen. STATIONERY STORE, No. ¥ School etreet, 
nD. 





Mailed, postpaid, by the pub- 
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